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CLOSING THE DISTANCE BETWEEN MATERIALS AND MARKET... THE MODERN MOTOR CARRIER: COMMUNICATIONS 
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The go-how 
people of 


How to direct traffic a thousand miles away. Eastern assure: 


Today, motor carrier communications systems are space- Dependable on-time delivery, 
TL or LTL, to big, small or 


age geared to let you direct materials anywhere, easily and out-of-the-way towns; eco- 
economically. Radio control and teletype equipment, for nomical Port Service, too. 


example, at Eastern Express, as well as electronic data Speedy, thru-trailer transcon- 
tinental connections; direct 


processing, keep firms “‘on top” of their shipments, in- routing of shipments. 
terminal and enroute... permit freewheeling flexibility in Verentiie camiemn end teem. 


planning and scheduling for long haul or short. dling equipment; modern ter- 
| - minals; shipping experts 


throughout the U. S. 


Award-winning claim preven- 
tion program —plus a record 


EXPRESS. INC | ' of 2 million accident-free miles. 
’ ° — 
““The motor carrier with more go-how’+~ - 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA « Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest: 
Akron * Baltimore * Bethiehem * Boston * Bridgeport * Chicago * Cincinnati « Cleveland * Columbus « Dayton © Evansville * Ft. Wayne 
Harrisburg ¢ Indianapolis * Metuchen * New York City © Philadelphia * Pittsburgh ¢ Providence « St. Louis « Trenton ¢ Zanesville 
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Add this personnel counselor to your staff... 
but not to your payroll! 


He’s a trained, experienced Travelers insurance 


advisor, ready to go to work in your firm for you 
and your employees. But he won’t cost you a cent! 

This is The Travelers famous Employee Secu- 
rity Service, used by more than 2500 companies in 
the United States and Canada. It works like this: 

A special Travelers representative, working at a 
desk you assign to him, has the job of serving the 
personal insurance needs of your people—at your 
convenience and theirs, of course. 

He shows them how benefits from Social Security 


and your company insurance fit into their pattern of 
personal. protection. If they need additional life or 


accident and health insurance, he can supply it from 
a portfolio of policies designed especially for Em- 
ployee Security Service. And premiums are paid by 
salary deduction. 

The result: your employees have the security 
they want and need—a big step toward the high 
employee morale every employer seeks. 

P.S. The new V.I1.P. (Variable Insurance Plan) 1s 
the kind of unique policy offered by The Travelers 
as part of E.S.S. Ask your Travelers man about it. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies nartroro 15, Conn. 


See “THE RIGHT MAN,” star-studded CBS TV spectacular on the color, music, sus- 
pense of past Presidential Campaigns. Garry Moore is M.C., 8:30 P.M., EDT, Oct. 24. 
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Pitney-Bowes mailing scales have 
an automatic precision mechanism 
that doesn’t weaken or grow stiff, 
holds its accuracy year after year. The 
chart is eye high and the markings 
are large and legible. 

The hairline indicator registers 
instantly, shows the exact postage 


_ required. Mailing is easier and faster. 


And the scale soon pays for itself in 
postage saved, and embarrassing 
“Postage Dues” are avoided. 

There are seven PB models; 
including an international postage 
scale for foreign mail; one for parcel 
post, with 70 Ib. capacity; and an 
accurate little beam scale for the 
small office. Call any Pitney-Bowes 
office for the scale you need. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes 
MAILING SCALES 


Originator of the postage meter... 
139 offices in U.S. and Canada 
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Won't accept 


“Postage Dues” 


That's policy in many companies 
today. So the mail goes back to the 
sender, who must pay the postage 
due. Plus the postage for remailing. 
Plus the delay in delivery. And plus 
perhaps the poor impression 
“Postage Due” leaves with the 
addressee. Need a better reason for 
an honest accurate mailing scale, 
one that won't underweigh? 

If your old scale overweighs, 
then you're wasting postage. And a 
few overpayments of four cents each 
day uses up a lot of cash in a year. 

Why not check your old scale 
now? And then look at Pitney-Bowes 
precision mailing scales? 


Prrnty-Bowes, INC. 
1584 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet () rate chart () 


PID i ii csticanainuatiens 


Se eee aeeaneeeees 


Address — Rab te Sa oe 
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LOOKING FOR 
MORE LAND? 


THIS TRI-STATE AREA 


(Served by the Reading) 


IS IDEAL FOR 


1 DEL 
Dat 


HERE’S WHY: 


© Fast, dependable rail service 

© Outstanding state highways 

© Plenty of power, gas and water 

© Industrial zoning 

© Wealth of skilled and unskilled 
laborers 

e Excellent supply of raw materials 


© Near Port Richmond (Largest 
privately owned Tidewater Terminal) 


For more information without cost 
or obligation, write 

Mr. Francis X. McBrearty, Manager 

industrial Development Dept. 

606 Reading Terminal 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

O0kimg 

FREE! informative folder. Pe a 
“Looking for the Right Plant 
Site?’ For your copy write 
to address shown above 


READING RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


_ could not agree 


chairman 











rs to the 


Management Folklore 


To THE Eprror: “The Myth of the Al- 
mighty Dollar” is right on the button. 
I think all would agree that our busi- 
ness and industrial executives are one 
of America’s finest sources of produc- 
tive, creative, and aggressive ideas 
and leadership. But if we continue our 
present trends of paying them ever 
more and more, I can see a serious 
disintegration in this segment of 
American society. 

Real leadership in business and in- 
dustry is urgently called for, to think 
through the simple question of what 
is a fair and equitable total compen- 
sation for today’s and tomorrow's 
executives. I don’t refer only to the 
top executive, either, but to second, 
third, and fourth echelons of command 
as well. 

W. E. RosBerts 
Executive Vice-President 
Bell & Howell Company 
Chicago, III. 


To THE Eprror: I have just finished 
reading Clarence B. Randall’s “Myth 
of the Management Committee” and 
with him more, I 
would, however, like to suggest: 1) 
that concise minutes of each commit- 
tee meeting be kept and distributed 
promptly, to indicate clearly the de- 
cisions taken and who is responsible 
for the necessary action; 2) that the 
secretary go over the minutes at regu- 
lar intervals and, by personal inter- 
views around the organization, check 
to see that the decisions are being im- 
plemented. At the next meeting, the 
should specifically ask 
whether the action voted has been 
taken, and the secretary should report 
on any projects that have bogged 
down. 

Both I think almost 


these steps 


essential to effective committee work. 


and I, for one, have been trying to 
follow them for many a year. 

ROBERT P. Koenic 
President 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 


To THE Eprtor: Your August issue has 
just reached my desk. Like most is- 
sues, it is a combination of interesting 
business subjects, well written and 
splendidly edited. May I specifically 
compliment Clarence B. Randall for 
“The Myth of the Magic Expense Ac- 
count”? It is the best article I have 


Editor 


read on this controversial and very 
important subject. 

E. K. HAMPEL 
President 
R. Conrader Company, Inc. 
Erie, Pa. 


Alive and Kicking 


To THE Eprtror: The nation’s 185,000 
“merchant” wholesalers are living tes- 
timony that industry is not “cutting 
loose from the wholesaler” and they 
are particularly concerned about the 
misunderstanding that would follow a 
reading of your article on wholesaling 
in the June issue. The latest census 
of business preliminary figures just 
released show these merchant whole- 
salers handled over $120 billion of 
goods and met an $8,300 million pay- 
roll to 1.82 million employees in 1958. 
In the nineteen-year period between 
1939 and 1958, when the GNP in- 
creased 480 per cent, the volume of 
merchandise they handled increased a 
whopping 533 per cent, while the 
number of establishments increased 
by only 85 per cent and the employee 
load by only 82 per cent. 

I could cite pages of concrete exam- 
ples of nationally known firms who 
either distribute exclusively through 
wholesalers or who are switching to 
them for most of their product lines. 
We service wholesalers have proved 
that by increasing rapidity of flow 
of goods from producer to consumer, 
we deliver a profit per transaction 
that is much more attractive than 
slower, more expensive direct distri- 
bution. When return on investment 
becomes the basic tenet of manage- 
ment philosophy, we _ wholesalers 
emerge as a new source of profit. 

Pau. L. COURTNEY 
Executive Vice-President 
National Association of Wholesalers 
Washington, D. C. 


Those 100 Top Markets 


To THE Eprror: We feel that your July 
article on industrial markets, pointing 
out that Flint dropped from 20th to 
32nd place in the national rating, de- 
serves a qualifying statement: Every 
industrial market center that is pre- 
dominantly automotive suffered in 
comparing 1954 with 1958. Flint suf- 
fered more than most because our 
principal automotive plant hit its pro- 
duction low point in 1958. Manufactur- 
ing employment in the four counties 


Modern Industry 





you included in our market area did, 
however, show an 8.1 per cent increase 
in 1959 over 1958 and 1960 will equal 
or exceed this rate of increase. 

G. Rosert NIcHOLSON 
Manager, Economic Development 

Department 

Chamber of Commerce 
Flint, Mich. 


To THE Eprror: You are to be com- 
mended for doing a tedious and dif- 
ficult job well. Your departure in de- 
fining the “markets” without strict ad- 
herence to the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas is most realistic. 

G. L. Fox 
General Manager 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
San Francisco, Calif. 


To THE EprTor: Please forward by air 
freight 1,700 copies of “Your Guide 
to the New Industrial Markets” to my 
office in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

E. BENDHEIM 
Vereinigte Wirtschaftsdienste GMBH 
Frankfurt a.M., West Germany 


To THE EprTor: Congratulations on an 
excellent analysis of the new census 
—one of the finest, most usable sur- 
veys I’ve had the pleasure of reading. 
JAMES J. OSBORN 
Manager, Marketing Statistics 
Pendleton Tool Industries, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WISH TO MAKE VIGOROUS PRO- 
TEST ON ABSENCE OF ROCKFORD 
FROM ARTICLE AND CHART 
PUBLISHED IN JULY. SUCH IN- 
ACCURATE COMPILATION DAM- 
AGING TO BUSINESS HERE. 

E. KENNETH Topp 
Publisher 
Rockford Newspapers, Inc. 
Rockford, II1. 


To THE EpiTror: “Your Guide to the 
New Industrial Markets” in the July 
issue is inaccurate. Rockford and Win- 
nebago County, Ill., form a distinct 
market not in the least connected with 
Madison and Dane County, Wis. Using 
your own statistical source, the 1958 
Census of Manufactures, a comparison 
of the two counties shows how Winne- 
bago far surpasses Dane in industrial 
activity. 

In actual fact, the reverse of what 
your article implies is true. There are 
many manufacturers’ representatives 
who live in Rockford and cover Wis- 
consin. There are also sales offices, like 
the Ford Motor Company, based in 
Rockford covering most of Wisconsin. 

You should have shown Rockford— 
the second city in Illinois—-a distinct 
industrial market made up of Winne- 
bago, Boone, and Stephenson Counties 
in Illinois and Rock County in Wis- 
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consin. What you should have called 
the “Rockford Market” has 736 indus- 
trial establishments, 63,665 industrial 
employees, and value added by manu- 
facture of $617,876,000,000. 

As you can readily see, these figures 
would put Rockford well up on the 
list of 100 top industrial markets, a 
position it has enjoyed in fact for 
many years, but which was complete- 
ly overlooked in your study. 

JOHN C. STAFFORD 
Promotion Manager 
Rockford Morning Star—Rockford 

Register-Republic 

Rockford, Ill. 


To THE Eprtor: While my first inclina- 
tion was to send a “bouquet” for 
prompt reporting of a study in depth 
of real consequence to our area, I was 
flabbergasted and appalled at the lack 
of credibility in this hastily contrived 
or editorially slanted piece. Madison, 
Wis., is of such little industrial con- 
sequence to the total Rock River 
Valley complex that its small con- 
tribution should be discarded com- 
pletely. It would at best be a distant 
cousin to the tightly knit “family of 
cities” of the valley, with Rockford 
shining as the patriarch. 

Joe BaIscu 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Greater Rockford Television, Inc. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Epitor’s Note: As “Your Guide to the 
New Industrial Markets” explained, 
the definition of an industrial market 
area is original with Dun’s Review 
and was drawn up after considering 
the recommendations of Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the nation and 
the areas used by members of the 
American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers Association. Unlike a 
U.S. Department of Commerce Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Area, 
the industrial market area is based on 
the volume of manufacturing (as 
measured by value added by manu- 
facturing), rather than on the size of 
the area’s population. Most industrial 
market areas comprise several coun- 
ties; each area, for our readers’ con- 
venience, is designated by the name of 
its most widely known city. 

This, of course, has brought joy to 
the hearts of business men in the cities 
named, and a variety of emotions— 
most of them wrathful—to others 
whose cities were not mentioned. The 
editors cannot offer satisfaction on the 
field of honor, but they do salute the 
civic pride, however outraged, of 
newspapers and Chambers of Com- 
merce in Rockford, Flint, Lynchburg, 
Va., Gary and Hammond, Ind., Yon- 
kers, N.Y., Jacksonville, Fla., and Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 





ise sel el halale 
$5000 to $15,000 
A YEAR TOO MUCH 
fol mm iali-mrelel-ie- tile) s ig 


if you regularly 

address 5 or more cartons 

per shipment, you might be 
shocked to find out how much it 
is costing. you to address your 
multiple shipments with ante- 
quated, repetitive methods. 


The modern STEN-C-LABL* Systems 
PROVIDE A TWO-WAY SAVING 


@ As a by-product of office procedure 


Your present method of preparing 
your invoices, orders, bills of lading 
or shipping papers can also prepare 
Sren-C-Lasis at the same time. 
Whether you use manual or electric 
typewriters, electric billing or ac- 
counting machines, slave machines or 
various magnetic tape and punched 
IDP systems, there’s a Sren-C-LaBL 
to fit your requirements. 


@) By making unlimited impressions 
direct to cartons, labels or tags 


With handy squeeze-feed eee, 
shipping department makes un- 
limi impressions direct to PANL- 
LABL printed on carton at no extra 
cost. Also addresses gummed labels 
and tags. Addressing is fast, neat, 
legible. 


DURABLY MARKED AND PLAINLY 
LEGIBLE at handling distance. A 
Sren-C-LaB.L address is sunproof 
and waterproof—becomes perma- 
nent part of carton. Reproduction is 


sharp and easy to read at handling 


distance. 


FREE BROCHURE gives full details. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


STEN *C*LABL, INC. 
DR-10, 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Yes, I'd like to know more about saving with 
STEN-C-LABLS. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADORESS 


city STATE etiaitne 


Registered US. Pat. Of. The term STEN-C-LABL is 
the trodemork ond exclusive property of STEN-C- 
LABL, inc. All STEN-C-LABLS cre monvfoctured by 
STEN-C-LABL, inc. St. Poul, Minnesote under, US. 
Patent No. 2771026, Other potents pending. 











The Trend of BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION: 
SALES: 
CONSTRUCTION: 
FAILURES: 


SO FAR this fall, business activity 
has not staged much of a comeback 
from the summer lull, and it is un- 
likely to show much bounce before 
the end of the year. Although their 
outlays will be at record or near-rec- 
ord levels, both consumers and busi- 
ness men will be spending a little 
more cautiously. As gains in retail 
sales and new plant equipment out- 
lays lag behind previous expectations, 
inventory levels may drop further. 
[his would mean additional dips in 
manufacturers’ orders and eventually 
a moderate slacking-off in industrial 
production. 


Although production will move up 
in October, it is unlikely to match the 
peak of last January. 


Increased output of steel, automo- 
biles, electric power, machinery and 
some soft goods will boost the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial 
Production in October, but it will not 
hit the record level of 111 (1957=— 


100) set last January, and a down- 
turn will follow. 

With mills operating somewhere 
near 70 per cent of rated capacity, 
steel output in October will gain sub- 
stantially, though not so much as had 
been hoped. Even though auto out- 
put for the rest of the year is expected 
to come close to the high levels of 
early 1960, steel production is likely 
to dip again in November and De- 
cember. Appliance makers, freight car 
builders, railroads, the petroleum in- 
dustry, construction contractors, and 
most other users apparently feel that 
their current steel inventories are ade- 
quate for their immediate needs and 
would if necessary be augmented on 
short notice from the mills. Earlier 
fears of substantial price increases on 
steel products have dwindled. 

Compact cars will bulk larger as a 
share of 1961 model auto output. Be- 
cause consumer reaction to the 1960 
domestic small cars was so favorable, 
about 40 per cent of over-all industry 


A LAG IN ORDERS for steel held ingot production during the third quarter of 
[960 at the lowest level for any non-strike quarter since early 1958. 
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Unlikely to hit an all-time high again this year. 

Gains ahead at retail, but a little less than previously expected. 
Outlays in 1960 will end up slightly below a year ago. 
Highest for any August in twenty-seven years (page 13). 


output of 1961 models will be in com- 
pacts, compared with somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent last year. 

The 1960 models that dealers are 
now loaded down with are almost ex- 
clusively conventional big cars. Be- 
cause of these overstocks, total auto- 
motive production in the weeks ahead 
will most probably be held below 
what was originally scheduled at the 
beginning of the 1961 model run. In 
recent weeks, sales of new cars have 
picked up encouragingly, but stocks 
there, too, are excessive. Thus, de- 
clines in output are in prospect for 
the rest of the year. 

The next few weeks are likely to 
bring moderate gains in the output of 
machinery, apparel, food products, 
coal, and electric power; but produc- 
tion will continue to lag in major ap- 
pliances, furniture, and paperboard. 


The tapering off in industrial pro- 
duction will stem from further mod- 
est reductions in inventories—prima- 
rily household durables. 


The continuous decline that has 
been posted in manufacturers’ orders 
and sales has been mostly concen- 
trated in durables and non-electric 
machinery, and these will probably 
remain a soft spot in the months 
ahead. 

Sales of household durables, too, 
have been down at the wholesale 
level, and are likely to stay down un- 
til retail sales rebound. Textile sales 
at wholesale, on the other hand, will 
probably soon respond to the recent 
upsurge in re-orders for Fall apparel. 
Transactions in man-made fibers used 
by auto makers for upholstery have 
been disappointing and will probably 
remain so in the next few months. 

Although late summer wholesale 
volume in Fall apparel was a trifle 
sluggish, trading has risen noticeably 
in recent weeks, especially in back-to- 
school merchandise and in some lines 
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Muzak reduces error rate 
by reducing tension caused 
by boredom and fatigue. 








Muzak increases production 
“Production increased 164% 
after the installation of Muzak,” 
says George B. Long, president 
Strickland & Company, Memphis. 





Because timinyz of music was so important to the , 
monks of Chartres Cathedral, one of them invented ae aan — . 

the hourglass so their special music would always biAS seeneuns trinanee 0 aaieas 
be heard at specific times. Today, timed, minute- » 3 jobs more interesting and 


Muzak reduces tardiness, 





. ‘ ees Ss work go better. 
by-minute programming of music is even more a ” 


important for the motivation of office 
and factory workers. 

That is why Muzak’s special music is always 
programmed throughout the work day at exactly the 
right times—minute-by-minute—to offset boredom, 
fatigue and tension. Its results can be measured in — fees: | 
increased production, lessened worker tension, error we we actatted safermanien ot eles — 

music as an investment for profits which 
rate, tardiness and absenteeism. For example, at should be working for you. Musak Corporation, 
J. Strickland & Company, leading cosmetic 229 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y. 
manufacturer of Memphis, Tenn., production increased 
16144% after the installation of Muzak. © 


Based on 25 years of psychological research, Muzak’s 
unique work-motivating music programming formula is 


copyrigh ted, and only Muzak shows scien tifically an International Company in the Jack Wrather Organization 


UNITED STATES - CANADA - MEXICO - BRAZIL - ARGENTINA 
PERU - GREAT BRITAIN - BELGIUM - THE PHILIPPINES 


Write for the unique book,’ Music and Muzak,” 


measured proof of its benefits. 

In 216 localities in the U.S., and other places 
throughout the world, there are Muzak specialists who 
survey, estimate, install and service Muzak equipment. 
Whatever your problem, they can help you to solve it. 
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time 
your most valuable 
raw material 


save it with 
the fully automatic... 


time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually ... eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 

. and provide accurate records. 


Accurately, time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted... 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT separated 
in two columns. Impossible to over- 
print. Yet this completely automatic 
8800 Time Recorder is priced with- 
in the range of typewriters. 

Send today for full details. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
98 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about 
the completely automatic 8800 Time 
Recorder, 


NAMI 





COMPANY 





STREET 





ZONE STATI 
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of women’s clothing. If sales to con- 
sumers continue to hold up, retailers 
are likely to place bigger orders for 
Winter merchandise. 


Retailers will ring up a gain of about 
2 per cent for 1960 as a whole over 
1959, a little less than was expected 
earlier. 


In recent months shoppers have 
been spending less freely, and they 
show no signs of embarking on a buy- 
ing spree in the months ahead. The 
upsurge in Christmas volume will not 
be greater than usual. 

What accounts for the lack of 
sparkle in the retail picture? One rea- 
son may be that shoppers and con- 
sumers generally see little prospect of 
broad price increases. Another may 
be caution induced by the lack of 
good news from the business front. 

Finally, consumers are apparently 
still well stocked with big-ticket ap- 


pliances. Despite price reductions, 
sales of these items through the end 
of the year will remain unchanged or 
lag moderately from last year. Gains 
in furniture, floor coverings, and 
draperies will be moderate, while 
those in linens and small electrical 
housewares will be a little more ex- 
tensive. 

This somewhat disappointing per- 
formance will probably benefit ap- 
parel retailers somewhat. After a slow 
start, the buying of women’s and chil- 
dren’s Fall and winter clothing has 
climbed substantially in recent weeks, 
and gains over last year have been 
well ahead of those for over-all re- 
tail trade. This is likely to continue 
for the rest of the year. But increases 
in men’s merchandise will be a little 
less noticeable. 

Consumer installment credit is like- 
ly to reflect the softening in consumer 
buying. After a temporary spurt re- 
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Looking Four Quarters Ahead 


Government 
outlays 


*Includes domestic private investment plus net exports 
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Figures through the second quarter of 1960 are seasonally adjusted annual rates 
in billions of dollars, as reported by the National Income Division, Department 
of Commerce. Figures for the third quarter of 1960 and later are estimates 
prepared by Robert J. Landry of the Business Economics Department of 
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TELECONTROL 


widely accepted by 
industry's leaders 


Telecontrol is industry's only complete production 
control equipment—provides an up-to-the-minute 
‘picture’ of over-all production--what is happening, 
what has happened ... what is being produced and 
what has been produced—at each and every work 
Station throughout the pliant. Literature available upon 
request, but for complete coverage of its many 
management benefits . 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION! 
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Control Boxes at each work station (right), linked 
to individual panels in the Control Center cabinets 
(above), give an instantaneous ‘picture’ of over-all 
production throughout the pliant. Communications 
and signalling further provide the fastest means 
for corrective action ever devised. 
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TELECONTROL DIVisSion 


HANCOCK INDUSTRIES, INC. © JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








The New Business Gift that 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS 











“Mascon's “WHAT MY 


FAMILY SHOULD KNOW” 


Recommended for your business giving at any 
time because it answers a universal family 
need, this unique book is designed for record- 
ing details of all vital facts... insurance Pol- 
icies, Bank Accounts, Securities, Real Estate, 
Business information, Social Security, etc.... 
concisely, in one place for quick, easy refer- 
ence. Wire-O bound, with a fine simulated 
leather cover, it is designed for a lifetime of 
use. Pages carrying your advertising message 
can be bound anywhere in the book. Individu- 
ally boxed, and imprinted in gold with your 
name or trademark, at no extra cost. 

For detailed information about this and 
other Nascon “At-A-Glance”® Gifts, send for 
the 1961 Nascon Catalog. 
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DEPT. D, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





TEST YOUR 
DUSINESS 


FREE KIT 


CARD tite 


Does your business card represent your 
company effectively? 


It costs little or nothing more to buy business 
cards that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote sales of your 
products or services. 


This helpful card kit shows you how to test 
your business card and rate its effectiveness . . . 
how to overcome its faults. If you use 5,000 
or more cards a year we'll be glad to 
send you a copy. Here’s what to do: 


l. Write on the back of your card 
how many you use a year. 


2. Send us your card. 


Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 
today. 


Dept. D-37 


r.o.H. HILL,INc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
Quality business cards & letterheads since 1914 
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sulting from initial consumer reaction 
to the new cars, consumer installment 
credit outstanding will gain little in 
subsequent months, reflecting sluggish 
sales in appliances and other big- 
ticket items. 


Although the rate of increase will 
subside, personal income will continue 
to set new records through year-end. 

Higher wages and salaries in gov- 
ernment employment and the service 
industries, along with increases in un- 
employment insurance payments, will 
offset—as they did during the sum- 
mer—any lag in factory payrolls. 

High income levels will be propped 
by high employment levels for the rest 
of 1960, but the unemployment rate 
will edge up as more people enter 
the labor force. Employees, mean- 
while, will be cautious about increas- 
ing the payrolls, and there may ac- 
tually be some further layoffs in the 
steel and appliance industries. 


The year’s business spending for 
new plant and equipment will be up 
substantially over 1959. 


One recent survey found that busi- 
ness men had shaded somewhat their 
spending plans on new plant and 
equipment during the last half of 
1960, but outlays for the year as a 
whole are still expected to surpass 
1959 by about 10 per cent, according 
to the Department of Commerce and 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The most noticeable year-to- 
year increases were planned by manu- 
facturers, especially in the steel, au- 
tomotive, machinery, chemical, tex- 


tile, and rubber industries. The out- 
look for early 1961 is still clouded, of 
course, but a slackening in such out- 
lays is likely. 

Despite the relatively bright out- 
look for capital spending during the 
rest of this year, orders for machine 
tools have failed to show much snap 
in recent months. This has led some 
observers to expect further downward 
revisions in actual outlays. 


Expenditures for industrial con- 
struction will be up substantially for 
the year as a whole over 1959. 


In the construction industry, the 
most noticeable gains in 1960 will be 
in industrial building. The year as a 
whole will also show significant in- 
creases in commercial and public 
utility building. However, declines in 
private residential construction and 
outlays for public building will offset 
these gains, and 1960 will wind up 
with total outlays slightly below those 
of 1959. 

The hoped-for midyear rise in new 
housing starts failed to materialize, 
and, despite a possible further easing 
in mortgage rates, there is little rea- 
son to expect much of an improve- 
ment for the rest of the year. High 
construction costs and the concern of 
prospective home builders over busi- 
ness conditions may combine to hold 
housing starts for the year as a whole 
below the 1959 level by somewhere 
around 15 per cent. Prospects for ear- 
ly 1961 are brighter. The vacancy 
ratio is still relatively low, and further 
easing in credit conditions plus some 
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SO FAR THIS YEAR private nonresidential construction—not including public 
utilities and farm construction—has been running significantly over 1959. 
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Leasing cars or trucks? G U A R 


: Here’s a fleet proven plan 
backed by 24 years 
of successful 
experience Y 
250 “Blue Chip” corporations now enjoy lower 
leasing costs with Wheels “Fleetguard” Service. 
eas) Financial Strength 


— assures lower costs. Wheels has the kind of financial 
strength that assures lowest cost-of-money. Wheels 


will buy your present fleet and lease it back to you. 
(CeaN Vi} Facilities 
— assures lower costs. Wheels maintains ao national network 


of over 300 delivery centers for personalized local 
service to your men at point of use. 


ean VI) Administration 
— assures lower costs. You get individualized service, 
providing coordinated data on every vehicle at 


regular intervals, plus professional guidance on repairs, 
tires, replacements, etc. 


Heat Vilh Used Car Disposal 


— assures lower costs. Wheels national facilities provide 
highest return on used cars and trucks. 
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Consult a Wheels man 
before you sign or renew 
your car or truck 

leasing contract. Lease 
Chevrolet Bel Airs, 

with Powerglide, or other 
fine cars and trucks 

with extra equipment of 
your choice. Send 
coupon today for full 
details and names of other 
farmous firms in your 
industry now 

using Wheels Fleetguard 
Service. 


WHEELS, INC. 
6200 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 





Please send me your booklet on Fleetguard Service. 
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Nationa 


the PREFERRED 
way to coe trucks 


because it’s national 
in experience and 
service -local in costs 
and controls 


supplies everything 
but the driver at flexible, local-level 


costs. On-the-spot management§ 


provides highest efficiency; full 
service, one-invoice truckleasing— 
the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 


Nationalease service doesn’t add 


to your cost...it saves. Saves the 
capital and management time you 
now spend on trucks so you can 
put yourself—and your money— 
back into your own business. 


Lease for Profit 


Lease a new Chev- 
rolet, or other fine 
truck, operate it as — wake 
your own with : 


no investment, cere & ; 
no up- keep. ' 
a = | 


For facts about full-service, ‘Lease 
for-Profit" truckleasing — and ft 


name of your local Nationa lease 


firm, write 


e_/ NATIONAL TRUCK 
oF LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United Stotes, 
Cenede, and Puerto Rico 





CHICAGO 4. ILL. 


Stimulation from the 
may give a boost to home building in 
the new year. 


Disappointing sales and higher oper- 


somewhat below 1959. 


Corporate profits in the second half 
of this year may lag moderately be- 
hind the second half of 1959, holding 
the level for the year as a whole some- 
where around 2 per cent below record 
1959. This would still make 1960 the 
second highest year in history. 

Although the Consumer Price In- 


Wages Push to 
New Heights 





$100 


1959 Dollars 





PRODUCTION WORKERS’ -—— 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 





Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor 
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EARNINGS AMONG manufacturing 
workers have edged up to a new record 
this year, both in current and 1959 
prices. 


dex compiled by the United States 
Department of Labor has crept up 
to new high ground in recent months, 
increases have been fractional and 
have been primarily in services rather 
than in commodities. More stability is 
likely in the months ahead as soften- 
ing in prices of appliances, furniture, 
and other household goods offsets 
expected slight rises in services and 
apparel. 

Although over-all business activity, 


by failing to maintain the pace set 


in the first quarter of the year, has | 
1960 | 


proved disappointing to many, 
will still end up as a record year 
though not a spectacular one. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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What. .... 


‘great open spaces 


ating costs will probably hold profits 


in the most densely 
populated State? 


That's right ... New Jersey leads the 
nation with 800.2 persons per square 
mile. Naturally so because of the State's 
“corridor” position in the great Eastern 
markets. But New Jersey SOUTHERN is 
something else. Here, still in the heart of 
the world's richest market, are broad 
farm lands, green pastures, wide forests, 
mighty beaches ... 3000 square miles 
of opportunity. In the “Southern Six” 
counties of New Jersey, population is 
only 402.7 persons per square mile. And 
in one of these southern counties only 
171 per square mile. 


Dozens of blue chip companies have 
“discovered” this nearby frontier. Many 
have already located important facto- 
ries, laboratories, division offices, ware- 


_ houses here. They like the practically un- 


limited water supply, abundance of 
home-town labor, elbow-room, etc. 


Our professional staff will be glad to 
assist you in an individually tailored 
study of the area—no charge, no obli- 
gation, no leaks. 


SOUTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL 


Suite 502 


1516 Atlantic Ave. Phone Atlantic City 4-4163 
G. Raymond Wood, Director 


Industry 





Business 
Failures 


August rise bucks seasonal trend 


Liabilities, too, move higher 


11 lt 


BUSINESS failures turned up 15 per 
cent in August, running counter to a 
usual late summer dip of some 2 per 
cent. At 1,315, casualties did not 
reach the level of some earlier months 
this year, but they were 16 per cent 
higher than in the comparable month 
of 1959 and represented the heaviest 
toll for any August since 1933. 

Measured against the operating 
business population, however, the 
failure rate remains relatively low. 
Concerns were failing in August at a 
rate of 59.6 per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DUN & BRADSTREET 
Reference Book. Although the casual- 
ty rate has been more severe only 
once before in the post-war period— 
in March and April of 1958— it con- 
tinues considerably below the pre-war 
level of 72 per 10,000 in 1939 and is 
little more than one-third of the peak 
of 174 in August of 1932. 

Liabilities, after a downturn in July, 
climbed to $97.6 million in August, a 
volume exceeded in recent years only 
by the June peak of $126.5 million. 
Casualties of all sizes increased dur- 
ing the month, but the rise from 
year-ago levels was concentrated 
among those of larger sizes. 

Manufacturing and service casual- 
ties climbed most sharply from July 
levels—by 32 and 25 per cent, re- 
spectively. Tolls ran noticeably higher 


OCTOBER 1960 


in the lumber, furniture, steel and ma- 
chinery industries, while the service 
rise centered in repair businesses and 
public services. Among the major 
types of operation, retailing showed 
the smallest month-to-month increase, 
8 per cent. Still, slightly higher tolls 
occurred in all retail lines except res- 
taurants and building materials. 
continued on page 14 


THe Farmure Recorp 


Aug. % 
1959 Chg.T 


Aug. July 
1960 1960 

Duw’s Farcure Inpex*® 
Unadjusted... aa 54.2 $1.0 
Adjusted, seasonally . 59.6 54.8 


NUMBER OF FAILURES... 1315 1146 


Numper py $1ze or Dent 
Under $5.000....... 146 129 
$5,000 -$25,000..... $73 520 
$25,000—-$100,000... 418 389 
Over $100,000..... 178 138 


Numper sy INpustry Groups 
Manufacturing... 228 173 187 
Wholesale trade 121 106 103 
Retail trade. ai 621 573 542 
Construction. . wa 217 192 is! 
Commercial service. . 128 102 122 


Liapiiiries (in thousands) 
CURRENT............. 997.5994 $61,732 $54,501 
Tora! . VWOB97 61.878 54.624 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the Dun & Braputrger Reference Book. 


TPer cent change, August 1960 from August 1959. 


In this record, a ‘failure’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. *“Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies. or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 
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YODER 
ROTARY SLITTERS 


If your slitting requirements call for 
coil widths from 12” to 60", in gauges 
from .015" to .250", the economy of 
purchasing Yoder Slitting Machinery 
can be yours. Operating a Yoder Slitting 
Line only one eight-hour shift per week, 
for example, could easily produce 35 
tons of slit strands per week...or 1,820 
tons every 52 weeks. At a slitting cost 
saving of only Y2e per pound, the annual 
savings would amount to $18,200. 


Additional savings can be realized 
through lowered inventory of mill-width 
coils—less waiting for delivery of 
special slit widths. Also, customer 
satisfaction will increase as you 
achieve faster completion and delivery 
of finished products. 


At your request a Yoder sales engineer 
will study your plant operation to deter- 
mine what equipment would most 
economically...and profitably... 
serve you, whether it be standard com- 
ponents or a completely specialized 
and engineered line. 


Send for Yoder’s illustrated text on slitting 
operations and equipment. It desuribes methods, 
time studies, operating cycles, material han- 
dling, ond gives full specifications. 


THE YODER COMPANY 

5531 Walworth Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohic 
ROTARY 
SLITTING 
LINES 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


New Issue 





September 14, 1960 


1,500,000 Shares 





BOSTON CAPITAL CORPORATION 


A Federal Licensee under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 


(This does not involve supervision of management or investment practices or policies) 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $1) 








HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
WALSTON & CO., INC. 


RITER & CO. 











PRESCOTT, SHEPARD & CO., INC. 


Price $15.00 per share 


In the opinion of counsel the 1958 amendments to the Federal Internal Revenue Code permit 
an investor in the stock of a smal! business investment company to deduct from ordinary 
income, rather than from capital gains, any loss he may sustain with respect to such stock. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
jrom only such of the several underwriters as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
BACHE& CO. FRANCIS!.duPONT&CO. HAYDEN, MILLER & CO. 


E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 
SHIELDS & COMPANY 
MODEL, ROLAND & STONE 
GOODBODY & CO. 

WM. C. RONEY & COMPANY 


WOODCOCK, MOYER, FRICKE & FRENCH 


Incorporated 





THE TEN 

BIGGEST 
MISTAKES 
EXECUTIVES MAKE 


In the 10 chapters of this booklet, 
Don Scott, famed management 
consultant, covers the major han- 
dling-people and planning prob- 
lems of executives in all depart- 
ments. The booklet may not always 
help you reach the perfect solution 
in areas where most costly man- 
agerial mistakes are made, but 
odds on your being right will im- 
prove dramatically. Serialized in 
SALES MANAGEMENT magazine, the 
articles broke all reader-response 
records of the past 42 years. Hand- 
somely printed, 8% x 11 size. Price: 
$2.00. Send check with order. Sat- 
isfaction or your money back. 


address Sales NManagement 
Service Dept. 
630 Third Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y, 
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Saves Steps, Saves Time, 
Saves Money... 
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Only the New TALK-A-PHONE 
has these exclusive features! 


DYNASONIC SELECTOR. Select station per- 


formance, intermix or change as needed. 


MULTI-MAGIC STATION SELECTOR. Up to 
50-station capacity in same attractive 
cabinet. 


“PRIVATE” or ““NON-PRIVATE” MASTERS 
end STAFFS. Converse in privacy. answer 
calls from a distance. 


NOISE-FREE, VOICE-RANGE POWER. 
Rugged, All-Transistor, high-gain ampli- 
fier provides exceptional clarity and nat- 
uralness of tone. 


PLUS... Incoming Call Chime: Busy Signal: 
Monitoring Signal: External! Relay 
Control; Reciprocal Power Supply . . 
all as standard features of the New 
TALK-A-PHONE 

Proportioned like a book, only 3-inches high. 

The look and feel of fine-grained leather, 

with the strength and rigidity of steel. In 

charcoal gray and brushed chrome. 


A.1.A. File Number 31-i-51] 


Tae KoA P ROE co. 
ept. R-10, 5013 N. Kedzie Ay 
Chicago 25, IHlinois | “~ 


Write for 
free brochure 
and name of 
neareat 
distributor 





continued from page 13 

From August last year, increases 
ranged between 15 and 22 per cent in 
all functions save services, where the 
upturn was held down to 5 per cent 
—largely because of a drop in the 
transportation toll. In wholesaling, 
casualties climbed most noticeably in 
the automotive trade. This line also 
suffered one of the sharpest upswings 
in retailing: 54 per cent. Furniture, 
appliance, and drug retailers as well 
had appreciably higher tolls. 

In eight of the nine major geo- 
graphic regions, failures rose from 
July to August. The toll in the Pacific 
States reached a new high, with both 
California and Oregon casualties 
climbing steeply. A general upturn 
also prevailed from 1959 levels; only 
the New England and Mountain States 
held even. In the South Atlantic and 
East South Central States, failures 
ran more than 40 per cent over a year 
ago, and in the West South Central 
States some 30 per cent higher. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
(Eight Months) 
1960 1959 1960 1959 


MINING, MANUFACTURING. 1703 1626 202.8 129.7 
M ining—coal, oil, misc. . 63 51 15.1 48 
Food and kindred products 117 120 25.5 9.6 
Textile products, apparel 280 266 23.5 14.4 
Lumber, lumber products 351 334 17.1 
Paper, printing, publishing 120 114 6.7 
Chemicals, allied products 43 41 2.9 
Leather, leather products 51 Si 43 
Stone, clay, glass products 33 %6 2.5 
Iron, steel, products.... 107 95 7.0 
Machinery Wee, és 161 26.0 
Transportation equipment 62 5.4 
Miscellaneous 295 28.6 
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WHOLESALE TRADE . 933 
Food and farm products. 199 
27 
Drygoods 23 25 
Lumber, bidg.mats.,hdwre. 98 
Chemicals and drugs. ... 39 
Motor vehicles, equipment 79 Ss] 
Miscellaneous.......... 450 
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Rerai. TRADE 
Food and liquor 
General merchandise... . 
Apparel and accessories. 6384 
Furniture, furnishings... 676 
Lumber,bidg.mats.,hdwre 308 
Automotive group...... 831 
Eating, drinking places.. 9! 
Drug stores............ 
Miscellaneous 


CONSTRUCTION... 
General bidg. contractors. 
Building subcontractors. 


Other contractors. ... 8.6 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE $9.1 


ToTrat Unrrep Srares.... 10168 9574 613.1 4749 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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SOME OF THE INDUSTRIES 
WHICH ISELIN SERVES: 


Aluminum Products + Apparel 
Carpets + Converters « Cordage 
Cotton Fabrics + Drapery Fabrics 
Elastic Fabrics + Farm Equipment 
Furniture + Gloves +* Hardware 
Hats + Hosiery + Housewares 
Knit Goods + Luggage + Paints 
Paper + Plastics + Rayon Fabrics 
Rubber Goods «+ Shoes 

Sleep Products + Sporting Goods 
Sportswear + Tailored Clothing 


Textile Importers * Underwear 
Upholstery Fabrics + Weather-wear 
Woolen Fabrics + Work Clothing 
Worsted Fabrics + Yarns 


WILLIAM ISELIN 4 CO., INC. 
Factors * Founded 1808 

357 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 86th 
Congress spluttered out of town just 
over a month ago, and the capital still 
finds it hard to believe ‘that the huge 
Democratic majorities—biggest since 
New Deal days—promised so much 


and did so little. The Democrats sup- - 


posedly were going to rewrite the so- 
cial welfare sections of the statute 
books and show the voters what “‘lib- 
erals” would achieve for their coun- 
trymen. But, when the lawmakers 
closed up shop shortly before Labor 
Day, the conservatives were able to 
view their departure with bland equa- 
nimity while the ultra-liberals were 
pulling out their hair by handfuls. 


Great expectations 

There is no lack of explanations of 
what happened, but for sheer waste 
motion there probably never was a 
Congress to equal this one. Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
of Texas started the ball rolling back 
in January 1959 with a confident 
“State of the Union” pledge of big 
legislative achievements to come. But 
for the next nineteen months the 
Democrats steadily lost momentum. 
A rapid-fire series of Presidential ve- 
toes and veto threats held the Demo- 
crats in 1959 to a meager list of ac- 


complishments, marked chiefly by the 
tough Landrum-Griffin labor racket- 
eering bill. None of the Democrats’ 
big new economic or social programs 
became law in the 1959 session— 
and, as.the campaigners are hourly 
remindifig the voters, you have to look 
pretty hard to find any at all that were 
enacted this year. Judged by Demo- 
cratic standards, the 86th Congress 
was a dismal fiasco. 

The climax came, of course, in the 
bobtailed, August post-convention 
session, when the Kennedy-Johnson 
team talked expansively of pushing 
through a four-way bloc of bills that 
would provide medical care for the 
aged under the social security system, 
liberalize the minimum wage pro- 
gram, supply Federal aid for educa- 
tion, and enlarge the Government’s 
housing programs. None of the prom- 
ised bills became law. 

A medical care measure was en- 
acted, but the Senate defeated a Ken- 
nedy-backed amendment that would 
have added the social security fea- 
ture. A housing bill became law, too, 
but it was a bare-bones measure 
rammed through at the last minute 
when it became apparent that the 
promised omnibus law could not be 
enacted. The only major new domes- 


*% §lnsastrous for the Democrats—that’s the verdict 
on the final session of the 86th Congress. 


Here's what happened to those ambitious spending 


programs—and why. 


Dead they may be for the moment, but next January— 


whoever wins the election— 


the assues will revive. 
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tic law the Democrats added to the 
Statute books was the civil rights bill, 
adopted before the national political 
conventions met in July. 

The sorry showing of the Demo- 
crats during the bobtail session tells 
only part of the story of their failures. 
Check the two-year list of promises 
and then look at the accomplish- 
ments: 

There is no law to provide aid to 
distressed areas. When President Ei- 
senhower vetoed a Democratic bill 
last spring a: too costly, the Demo- 
crats decided they would rather have 
a campaign issue than a more modest 
program and refused to enact a meas- 
ure that Mr. Eisenhower would ac- 
cept. They passed no stream pollution 
bill to replace one that Mr. Ejisen- 
hower vetoed. They were unable to 
reach agreement on farm legislation, 
despite all their hand-wringing about 
the plight of the farmers—and they 
passed no new unemployment com- 


. pensation measure despite all their 


rhetoric about the high rate of un- 
employment. 


Charge and countercharge 


Senator Kennedy says it’s all Mr. 
Eisenhower’s doing. He contends that 
Congress didn’t enact more social 
welfare bills because it feared Presi- 
dential vetoes. While the Massachu- 
setts Democrat doesn’t come right out 
and say so, the Democrats also feared 
that the President would tag them as 
“spenders.” Senator Kennedy is tell- 
ing the voters that they can get a 
more generous minimum wage pro- 
gram along with aid to education and 
other measures if they will just elect 
a Democratic President who will fight 
for his proposals. 

Vice President Nixon has an ex- 
planation, too. He just keeps pointing 

continued on page 20 
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Increasing Office 


Free 16-page 
i Civivel-mce 


Efficiency 








Here's the compact, complete office 
guide that canhelp you haveasmoother- 
running office in 7 days or less. This 
new pocket-sized booklet tells you: 


e All about office layout; 
e How to cut your mailing costs; 
e How to set up an efficient file. 


All this, plus many other practical 
helpful suggestions for both you and 
your secretary. For a free copy, just 
tear off the postcard and mail it today. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


Cut your 











Now! Get the compact Smith- 
Corona Electra 12 — the new, full- 
featured electric that costs you 
less than a manual office typewriter! 


Here’s the dollars-and-cents proof: 
A regular office electriccosts $471.70". 
The Electra 12: just $190.27. You 
save $281.43, or almost 60 per cent 
(federal excise tax included). 

A manual office typewriter lists at 
$238.50. The Electra 12 saves you 
$48.23, or 20 per cent (tax included). 

Better yet, the Electra 12 has all 
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the major features of the expensive 
electrics: wide-range touch selector, 
impression control, full business-size 
carriage, automatic repeat action on 
space bar and hyphen-underline key, 
plus all the speed and ease electric 
typing’s famous for. 

The typing itself is clean, sharp 
... just like a printed page. And you 
can get up to 12 clear carbons. 

All this is possible because the 
Electra 12 is compact. Yet it has all 
the quality and rugged dependabil- 
ity you need to handie heavy work 


s/c] 


loads in your office, day after day. 

Why not call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration, 
or simply tear out the enclosed post- 
card and mail today. 


ee oe - os ns aA Pee 


Free 16-page ‘‘Guide to Increasing 
Office Efficiency.’’ The compact, com- 
plete office guide that can help you 
have a smoother-running office in 7 
days or less. For a free copy, tear out 
the enclosed postcard and mail today. 
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UNION PACIFIC has a number 
of fully developed industrial 
districts available in the eleven- 
state western territory it serves. 


These districts are complete—with all utilities, paved 
streets, and trackage, for immediate use. Thus, you are 
relieved of the burden of preparing the site before you 
proceed with plant construction. 


And, another important factor—you're also assured of 
the utmost in dependable freight and passenger transpor- 
tation when you locate in Union Pacific territory. 


In considering building, buying or leasing a plant in the 
West, for any purpose, we'll be pleased to assist you in 
every way. Just contact any Union Pacific representative, 
or get in touch with us direct. 


Industrial UNION. 
Development = BACIFIC 


Department 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 











continued from page 16 
to the two-thirds majorities the Dem- 
ocrats have had in both houses, and 
suggesting that there must be some- 
thing wrong with the Democratic 
leadership if it couldn’t get its pro- 
gram through. 

What happened during the Janu- 
ary-June and the bobtail sessions—as 
both candidates well know—is that a 
powerful coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats blocked Con- 
gressional action on the liberal meas- 
ures. It’s the same coalition that 
joined forces to uphold Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s string of vetoes in 1959, but 
it became even more powerful this 
year. The Republicans and the South- 
ern Democrats increasingly have 
found that they can make common 
cause on economic issues, and their 
emergence as a pivotal, often a con- 
trolling, bloc was one of the most 
significant developments of the second 
session of the 86th Congress. 

The country is certain to see many 
of the same fights in the 87th Con- 
gress that it witnessed in the 86th. 
The minimum wage, aid to education, 
medical care, omnibus housing, de- 
pressed areas, farm policy, and other 
controversial bills will die when the 


| 86th Congress passes out of existence, 
_ but the issues will live on—and new 
_ bills will be introduced when the 87th 


Congress convenes in January. 


Strategic obstructions 


Both houses passed bills to increase 


_ the minimum wage and to broaden 
_ the coverage of the program, for ex- 
_ ample, and both passed bills to pro- 
_ vide Federal aid for education. But 
their bills differed markedly. The 


Southern Democratic-Republican co- 


| alition within the Senate-House con- 


ference committee barred compromise 
on the minimum wage bill. The con- 
servatives agreed to let a minimum 
wage bill become law only if the Sen- 
ate agreed to accept the notably more 
moderate House bill—an ultimatum 
that Senator Kennedy and his col- 
leagues refused to accept. 

The aid-to-education bills met a 


| similar fate at the hands of the coali- 


tion, but the instrument this time was 
the potent House Rules Committee. 
A six-man coalition of four Southern 
Democrats and two Republicans, 
which controls the Rules Committee, 
refused to let the House confer with 
the Senate in an attempt to reconcile 
the differing education measures. 
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This mark 
identifies 
modern, 
dependable 
Steel. Look 
for it on 
consumer 
products. 


Whether it jumps to make a discovery that’s out of this world, or sits down quietly to spend 
a century or two on atomic research, steel is the only material that has the strength and 
vigor to keep up with the reach of modern man’s mind. * New Stainless Steels developed 


by United States Steel withstand the vibration and friction of unearthly speeds. New USS 


Steel Forgings shape atomic reactors and nuclear power systems. Look around. You'll see 
steel in so many places-—building strength. USS is @ registered trademark 


United States Steel 
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Complete Labor 
Relations Reports 


BNA 


WASHINGTON 


TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Read the brief descriptions of BNA’s authoritative 
labor relations reports below, and then check the 
coupon for additional information 


1. LABOR RELATIONS RE- 
PORTER-—The “Granddaddy” of 
all labor reports, constantly cited as 
authority. Extensively cross-refer- 
enced, with Master Table of Cases 
containing parallel citations, where 
available, to non-BNA legal report- 
ers. Over 100 bound fos looseleaf 
volumes. 


2. DAILY LABOR REPORT 

For the policy-making labor rela- 
tions executive in business, unions, 
and government. Complete over- 
night coverage of all significant de- 
velopments in the labor field. In 
convenient format, 50-60 pages ev- 
ery day, plus Special Supplements. 


3. LABOR ARBITRATION RE- 
PORTS—-An unequalled record of 
the settlement of every conceivable 
type of labor dispute. Full-text 
awards and settlements of arbitra- 
tors, boards, and fact-finding bodies. 


4. SERVICES LABOR REPORT 
Weekly report on union-manage- 
ment activities in service industries 
field of hotels, restaurants, laundries, 
building services, in- -plant feeding 
and other catering, taxicab compa- 
nies, cleaning and dyeing chains. 


5. WHITE COLLAR REPORT 
Weekly report covering ernployee- 
management relations of clerical, 
technical, scientific, professional, 
and white-collar workers. 


6. RETAIL LABOR REPORT— 
Weekly report exclusively designed 
for retail field. Tulleenaiie for man- 


agement and unions in retail stores, 
food and drug chains. 


7. LABOR RELATIONS EXPE- 
DITER—A one-volume looseleaf 
deskbook for quick reference and 

rofessional use on all major topics 
in the field of labor relations. Full 
discussions of leading cases, rules 
and doctrines, with over 3,000 case 
citations. 


8. LABOR POLICY & PRAC- 
TICE—A practical, common-sense 
guide to successful employee rela- 
tions, covering the fields of Labor 
Relations, Wages & Hours, Person- 
nel Management, and Pay Policies. 
Contains thousands of case histories 
and examples of board and court 
decisions, arbitration awards, and 
collective bargaining, with Policy 
Guides indicating proper courses to 
follow and pitfalls to avoid. 


9. CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
REPORT — Weekly report on 
union-management developments in 
construction labor field. Covers state 
and federal legislative develop- 
ments; court, board, and arbitrators’ 
decisions; union policies and activi- 
ties; collective bargaining. 


10. COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING NEGOTIATIONS & CON- 
TRACTS—Exhaustive coverage of 
wage rates and data, and cost-of- 
living figures; bargaining issues, de- 
mands, counter-proposals, and set- 
tlements; strategy, techniques, in- 
dustry facts and figures. Thousands 
of current contract clauses quoted 
and analyzed for basic patterns. 


Use this coupon to get more facts about BNA's 


comprehensive labor relations services 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


1231 24th Street, N.W 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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Powerful forces are still at work 
for these bills, as well as for a num- 
ber of other sidetracked social welfare 
proposals. Mr. Nixon is committed 
both to providing aid to education 
and to liberalizing the minimum wage 
program. Senator Kennedy is com- 
mitted to adopting substantially more 
generous programs than those the 
Vice President has espoused. The 
conservatives won a respite of at least 
one year when they blocked action in 
the 86th Congress. But, come Janu- 
ary, the fireworks will be touched off 
again. 


Billions for Defense 


Defense spending will edge higher no 
matter who wins in November. Mr. 
Eisenhower relinquished his claim to 
military omniscience during the Au- 
gust postscript session, and both Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Nixon—not to 
mention the Democratic and Repub- 
lican platforms—are committed to 
heavier defense outlays. 

One of the deep continuing con- 
cerns is this country’s capability to 
fight the brush-fire wars. The military 
services want stronger conventional 
forces to meet threatened Communist 


_ outbreaks in smaller countries. Mr. 


Kennedy and Mr. Nixon have made 
it plain that they believe the demands 
are warranted. 

Additional expenditures are in 
prospect, too, for Polaris submarines, 
missiles, the Samos satellite, and 
other space programs. Mr. Kennedy 
is the candidate who is criticizing the 
lag in United States preparedness, but 
Mr. Nixon has made no secret of his 
dissatisfaction with the pace of the 
American defense program. 


Inventory Worries Easing 


Government economists find a bright 
side to the cutbacks in inventory 
building that have played so impor- 
tant a part in the business slowdown. 
They contend that inventories are not 
so top-heavy now as they were in 
1957 and that severe inventory cut- 
backs won’t develop to aggravate the 
business downturn that seems to be in 


| the making. 


The experts don’t mean to suggest 
that there won’t be inventory reduc- 


_tions and that the reductions won't 
_ accentuate a dip. But they insist that 


the cuts will not have anything like 
the impact that they had during the 
1958 recession. END 
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N MARK extends an invitation—certain that a trial flight 
will convince you that the new MARKSMAN challenges 
executive type airplanes priced from $600,000 to over a 
million. For the first time in the $300,000 range you can 
enjoy the comforts of a fully pressurized aircraft—in the 
MARKSMAN, the latest in ON MARK’S respected line of 
remanufactured Douglas B-26’s. Experience the all-round 
performance which has given ON MARK corporate aircraft 
their great reputation—an optimum combination of safety, 


Performance that invites comparison —unmatched in the $300,000 range 


speed, range and all-weather reliability. Select your own 
interior configuration—only one of which is shown here. 
The MARKSMAN accommodates up to eight passengers with 
baggage, plus pilot and copilot...cruises from 325 to 365 
mph, up to 25,000 feet. Range is 1200 to 2500 miles with 
normal reserves. At 20,000 feet your air conditioned cabin 
altitude will remain at a comfortable 7500 feet. 


Many options are available to enhance this fine perform- 
ance—including radar, anti-icing systems, a new all-metal 
rudder which lowers Vme speeds. ON MARK will consider 
a trade on your present aircraft or arrange for leasing. 
Inquire about a demonstration flight in the MARKSMAN in 


your area...and ask for brochure and full details. Please 


address Robert O. Denny, President, ON MARK ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY, 7929 Hayvenhurst Avenue, Yan Nuys, Cali- 
fornia—Phone TRiangle 3-1030—Cable Address: ONMARK. 


There is a fully pressurized MARKSMAN at this range of figures: 


..-or a custom-built MARKSMAN can be finished to your 
specifications at a price to be negotiated. 


Prices 66 not wnciude radio, eiectronics of teies taxes where aopiicebie. 


‘ot 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED CORPORATE AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 
AND ENGINEERS REMANUFACTURING DOUGLAS 8-26 AIRPLANES 


f 


a ‘> ON MARK ENGINEERING CO. 1S LICENSED BY DOUGLAS AIPCRAFT COMPANY FOR MANUFACTURE AND GALE OF PASTS FOR COUGLAS 6-26 AIRPLANES. PARTS ARE ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR THE MARIGMAN 





ANNOUNCING 
THE 1961 


FORD 
FALCON 
PICKUP 


ECONOMY 
NEVER HAD 
SUGH STYLE 








LOW IN PRICE - AMERICAS 
LOWEST PRICED COMPACT 


PICKUP ! 


What a Falcon saves you on price* 
could keep your gas tank filled for 
thousands of miles! And there’s 
more savings to come! Main under- 
body members are Zinclad-protected 
against rust and corrosion. Front 
fenders bolt on for ease of replace- 
ment—cost just $29.95 each. Insur- 
ance is as much as 15% less. Alu- 
minized muffler iasts twice as long 
as ordinary types. You Save on tires, 
on brakes, on oil... you name it 
and your Falcon saves it! 





*Qaced on tatest availahie manufacturers’ 


SUgGUCSIe” retail Gelivered prices 




















LOW GAS COSTS- over 
30 MILES PER GALLON IN 
CERTIFIED TESTS ! 


In certified tests by the country’s foremost in- 
dependent automotive experts, the Falcon pick. 
up with 144 cu. in. Six scored as high as 38.3 
miles per gallon! Average of all tests combined 
—hills and traffic, as well as moderate speeds 
on the level—was 30.5 mpg! Low oil costs, too 
— change it only every 4000 miles! 


® Roomy comfort for 3 husky passengers! 

® Rides, handies like a passenger car! 

© High Falcon fashion inside as well as out! 
® Optional Fordomatic Drive availab/e! 





1961 Falcon Ranchero, shown here in Montecario Red, 
is available in 8 handsome colors with Color-Keyed 
Luxury interiors. 





LOW LOADING HEIGHT 


NEW HicH-PERFORMANCE : 
Cargo-floor to the ground measures a scant 
OPTIONAL S|iX i 25.2 inches . . . that means easy loading. And 


what a load! The Falcon Ranchero packs 800 
pounds into its big six-foot box! With tailgate 
flat, there's 742 feet of load jength—room to 
spare for just about any pickup job going! You 
can open or close the tailgate with just one hand 

. it locks tight and rattle-free automatically! 


For 61 Ford's new Falcon Ranchero offers a choice of two 
modern gas-saving engines— 144 Economy Six and, as an 
option, a new high-performance 170 Six. Both available with 
standard or Fordomatic transmissions. And thanks to the sim- 
plicity of their proven design, servicing is fast, low in cost! 





See your Ford Dealer's Certified Economy Book ...it proves 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 

















Handsome is and handsome does 


colorful Butier Buiidings are functional too! 


It's no accident that Butler buildings are finished 
with the most striking and protective color offered 
in the industry — Butler-Tone™. Butler alone uses 
America’s number one system of pre-coating metal 
panels. Butler alone coats both sides. Butler-Tone 
adds extra years of new-looking color and time-defy- 
ing protection. Maintenance costs are minimized. 
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‘ 


Add Butler-Tone to the industry's two outstanding 
wall systems, optional roof guarantee, widest range 
of clear-span sizes and types — and you have Amer- 
ica’s number one pre-engineered building value. 

Phone your Butler Builder for the full story. He’s 
in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26. MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Trans; 


MOCHA TAN. PASTEL GRAY Vivid CREAM 


FERN GREEN TERRA COTTA 





ortation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


Voice of Industry 


The taint of “Yankee imperialist” 


Russia’s workers producing more 


Pressure groupism vs. democracy 
Tips from the Orient 


civic 


Ford 


THOMAS R. REID, assistant director, 
and governmental afiairs office, 


Motor Company. 


Business and Politics 


The encouragement of political par- 
ticipation is not a unlon-management 
matter. It is a matter of transcendent 
importance to all of the American 
people. 

The present business-man-in-poli- 
tics movement began to gain momen- 
tum when business men finally real- 
ized that representative government in 
America could best be served by urg- 
ing able people to become active in 
both political parties—and aban- 
doned the idea that the only hope for 
America was building up one party 
and tearing down the other. 

Government cannot be the private 
preserve of the political élite, the fi- 
nancial élite, or the organized élite of 
any category. The real issue in citizen- 
ship participation is not management 
vs. labor but pressure groupism vs. 
total democracy. There is nothing 
wrong with our Government or po- 
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litical system that participation by 


more people won't cure. 


From an address to the Industrial Rela- | 


tions Research Association. 


M4 


SHINKICHI MINAMI, 
North and Central America, 


Co., Lid. 
Land of Rising Exports 


general manager for 


Mitsui & 


In pursuing Japan’s export objectives, 
our private enterprises concerned 
with foreign trade have established 
branch offices in almost all important 
foreign cities. Our import-export 
houses, a unique institution, conduct 
market research in foreign countries. 
Then, having analyzed market condi- 


tions and studied the saleable mer- | 
proper | 


chandise, they contact the 
manufacturers in Japan and offer 


their products, at attractive prices, to 


foreign customers. 

Having well-trained and experi- 
enced staffs, the import-export houses 
handle many varieties of merchan- 


dise, and their expenses in promoting ' 
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Performance 
BIGGER Selection 
BIGGEST Savings 





® Lifting heights from 
72 to 160 inches 


®@ Synchronized 12-volt 
heovy duty system 


~~ 


TAR | MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pee RALPH HINES ROAD 
| SSS Wisconsin Delis, Wisconsin 
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WHERE DO YOUR SPIRIT MASTERS RANK IN THE 


Columbia 
Cleanliness 
Index 


The Cleanliness Index dramatically demon- 
strates the wide gap in the cleanliness of 
spirit masters—ranging from the grime and 
aggravation of ordinary uncoated purple 
masters to the immaculate performance of 
Columbia's supercoated, super clean Mara- 
thon Blue Ready-Masters. 


It could be quite a revelation to find out 
just how clean your spirit masters really are 

. not only in the preparation, but in the 
handling and duplicating as well. It could 
also result in quite a saving in time and 
money, to say nothing of the improvement 
of the quality of your duplicating. 


Columbia salesmen are anxious to demon- 
strate these differences at no cost or obli- 


gation to you. They'll also be happy to ad- : 


vise the correct master for a job that's par- 
ticularly troublesome to you. Write for a 
free demonstration of the Cleanliness Index. 
Ready-Master Division, Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 10110 Herb Hill Road, 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Columbia Research and Develop- 
ment, backed by more than a half 
century of pioneering leadership, 
constantly seeks out the ultimate 
in spirit master cleanliness. The 
Marathon Blue Ready-Master is the latest in a long 
line of key developments in the cause of cleanliness. 


, a | 


MARATHON BLUE READY-MASTERS 


' 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. 





¢ 


® 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific inc., Duarte, Calif. 





a particular product are much less 
than those of any individual manu- 
facturer who establishes his own sell- 
ing office abroad. 

Japan’s economy, of course, de- 
pends almost entirely on foreign trade. 
Exports and imports, which represent 
only 6 per cent of the United States 
GNP, total close to 25 per cent of 
the Japanese GNP. 


From a speech before the NAM Mar- 
keting Committee. 


% 


CHARLES E. ALLEN, vice-president—in- 
ternational operations, Hill and Knowl- 
ton, Inc. 


Business’s Achilles Heel 


Fidel Castro is a painful reminder 
of the power of public opinion to 
damage U.S. business abroad. He has 
used “Yankee imperialism” as a devil, 
and the Cuban public, showing little 
understanding of American business, 
has applauded his taking over U.S. 
enterprises. 

There is abundant evidence that 
U.S. business has substantial public 
opinion problems overseas. Top man- 
agement should analyze the situation 
in all its principal operating areas | 
abroad. For instance, does it encour- | 
age local investors? Is the company 
doing as much local manufacturing, 
purchasing, research as is economical- 
ly justified? Does it recruit, train, and 
promote nationals? Does it select the 
best rather than the most expendable 
Americans for overseas work? Does 
it use skill and sophistication in its 
relations with the host governments? 
Does it cooperate with other compa- 
nies and U.S. Government agencies 
on broad policy matters? 

It is not necessary to do all these | 
things. But if management can modi- | 
fy irritations, it will be in a stronger | 
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CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 
NOW SERVES COAST TO COAST 


Motor Cargo and Liberty Motor Freight Lines are now 
a part of the Consolidated Freightways system. These 
carriers operate between the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Middle West, joining the CF system at Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


As units of the CF system they are now able to offer 
shippers the most extensive single-line freight serv- 
ice available, particularly to the western United 
States and Canada. And, of course, CF customers can 
enjoy comparable single-line service to the east. 


This is major league coverage. In fact, the CF sys- 





tl 


tem now serves all 15 major league cities! And CF 
Daysaver service saves time, saves handling. 


For dependable, courteous attention to your ship- 
ments, call your CF system terminal. Until telephone 
directory changes can be made, look for Motor Cargo 
or Liberty Motor Freight Lines in eastern cities. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH CF~a special office equipped to 
furnish any type of rate and routing information not 
available locally. Write, wire, or phone Consolidated 
Freightways Information Center, Box 32, Chicago 50, 
Illinois. 'TWxX Bellwood 172. Telephone: AUstin 7-7003 





Even the large plants 


ARE BUILDING 
THE ARMCO WaY 


Armco Steel Buildings make good business sense — even for the larger, 
complex industrial plants. They are practical, good looking, easily ex- 
panded, comfortable, adaptable to any type of crane facility, and deliver 
the most for your building dollar. Send for our catalog. Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., 7580 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


Steel ca 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
7580 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send my copy of the Armco Steel Building Catalog. 
We are considering a building for the following use: 











Name___ 
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Street 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND Divisions: Armco Division * Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company * The Armco International Corporation 
Union Wire Rope Corporation 











position. If it cannot, it should devote 
substantial effort to helping the public 
appreciate the company’s side of the 
situation. 


From an address delivered during the 
American University’s Trainine Pro- 


gram for International Business Execu- 


tives. 


CARROL M. SHANKS, president, The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America. 


One Up for the U.S.S.R. 


The U.S. is engaged today in a gi- 
gantic struggle with Russia—and un- 
less we win the economic race, we 
are unlikely to have the opportunity 
to participate in other aspects of the 
contest. 

The Soviet Union’s stock of plant 
and equipment is much smaller than 
ours, and output per worker is far 
lower. But in the postwar period, the 
improvement in output per worker 
has for the first time surged substan- 
tially ahead of ours, and this is a re- 
sult of the Russians’ tremendous em- 
phasis on capital goods production. 

In every respect except the rate of 
modernization of our capital equip- 
ment the American economy is su- 
perior to the Russian. As a remedy, 
I propose that the tax laws be amend- 
ed to provide substantial tax credits 
for plant and equipment purchased in 
any period when the unemployment 
rate exceeds a certain level. 

What I’m suggesting, in effect, is 
that in place of a public works pro- 
gram during recessions, we substitute 
a private works program. I[t will pro- 
vide a more effective balance against 
cyclical swings in economic activity 
and make a substantial contribution 
to higher long-term economic growth. 


From a speech before the New Jersey 
Bankers Association. 
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YOU FURNISH THE DRIVERS... | 
WE SUPPLY THE REST FOR ONLY 7¢ PER MILE! 


Sg PBS: 
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Slash your Fleet Operating Costs! 


LEASE ONE OR MORE CHEVROLET CORVAIRS 


ALL-EXPENSE RENTAL FEE 


INCLUDES: 
ALL Repairs, ALL Gas and Oil 
ALL Tags, Licenses, Inspections 
ALL Insurance, ALL Maintenance 
ALL Taxes on Fleet 


YOUR CHOICE of FLEET PLANS 


‘ * if 7 ¢ ’ : eriset , ‘ ) if } 7 ) , 


78.50 


ROLLINS LEASING CORPORATION 


Eastern Main Circe: 
14TH & UNION STS., WILMINGTON 6, DELAWARE 
Telephone: Olympia 6-540) ... TWX WIL 287 
Western Main Office: 
9535 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Telephone: CRestview 1-6219 
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Fully Equipped and Ready to Go... or Cther 
Fine 1961 Cars at Comparable Low Rates! 


What's your big worry in fleet operation? High cost per mile? Budget- 
ing? Supervision? Maintenance? Depreciation? Or capital investment? 
Whatever it is, ROLLINS has the cure! We'll slash your transporta- 
tion costs to 7c per mile* — all expense rental for splendid new 196! 
Corvairs. (Chevrolets or other fine cars at comparable rates). You'll be 
able to budget your salesmen’s transportation costs accurately on fixed 
figures. Your executives’ time won't be wasted on fleet administration. 
Maintenance and depreciation will be taken care of for you. And, best 
of all, the huge capital now frozen in your fleet will be released for 
profitable investment! ; 


If you own your Company fleet, we'll purchase the entire unit for cash. 
This gives you immediate liquid assets for use in other areas of your 
business. If your salesmen operate individually owned cars, we'll 
purchase-lease. This means immediate savings in salesmen's mileage 
accounts. Either way, you're going to save money, trouble and time — 
as never before! 

*Slightly Higher West 

SAVE OVER $500 PER CAR PER YEAR! 

lf You Operate 1 Or More Cars Be Sure To Mail 

Coupon For FREE Cost-Comparison Booklet. . . 

“SIMPLE ARITHMETIC for FLEET OPERATORS” 


ROLLINS LEASING CORP. 
14th & Union Streets, Wilmington, Delaware DR-10 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE 16-Page Booklet — “SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 
for FLEET OPERATORS.” No obligation. 


NAME TITLE 








COMPANY PHONE NO 








ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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WHAT’S NEWS IN 








RUBBER 





Turn to Butyl rubber for outstanding tires 


More and more tire marketers are turn- 
ing to Butyl rubber for tires with rid- 
ing and safety benefits so distinct that 
they can be convincingly demonstrated 
in one short ride! Consider these ad- 
vantages: (1) Stop up to 30% faster, 
for greater safety ... faster on wet 
roads than ordinary tires on dry! (2) 


Literally “soak up” bumps and vibra- 
tion for smvoth, quiet motoring plea- 
sure; (3) Screech-free — even on sharp- 
est turns! (4) Age and ozone resistant 
— Butyl tires keep their fresh, new tire 
look for years, even on unused spares! 
Enjay does not make tires. It supplies 
Butyl rubber to manufacturers of tires, 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
32 
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tubes, and hundreds of other 
products. For more information, 
write to: 15 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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New Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer is only half the size you’d expect a large-volume microfilmer to be 


New RECORDAK Microfilmer takes up to 
1,000 pictures per minute! 











The fronts and backs of 500 checks—1,000 
pictures in all—can be taken in | minute with 
the new RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 

Larger sized records—up to 12 in. wide, any length 
—are microfilmed at proportionate speeds. For ex- 
ample, 185 letter-size records can be copied in a 
minute for a fraction of a cent each! 

Speeds reference, too! Items are also indexed on the 


film in the automatic microfilming operation. Code 


lines lead you right to the pictures you want when 
you refer to films in a Recorpak Film Reader. 


New RELIANT 500 boasts many features. For 


example, film units are instantly interchangeable, 


allowing various departments to microfilm with their 
own units .. . preserving record continuity, and re- 
ducing need for extra microfilmers. 

Free folder gives details on this new microfilmer 


which brings increased efficiency to office routines. 


ee Briridi | 


* MAIL COUPON TODAY+++* ee # @# # 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenuc, New York 17, N.Y. 

Send free 4-color folder describing new Recornpax RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. a 
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=RECORDPK: : 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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originator of modern microfilming 


Name 


Position 








—now in its 33rd year 


Street 








Company 
City 


IN CANADA 
contact Recordak of Canada Lid., Toronto 


State 
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PONTIAC 6/-The /mpressive Fleet Car 


... With generous room, trouble-free performance, higher trade-in value 


; a P ae a , —— 4 - LAs:, f - P ~ a. / - a s 
Here's the one fieet car with u atcned Wide- pressive cars. Fleet buyers are giv 
Track roadability; stretch-out roominess; prestige Track Pontiac a 23.4% sales gain, as 

: ms ’ ~ *F4 . ~ } ; < 
industry's 7.4%. Learn why. See 


me 24 Dan a ~ ew Te RE EF as ar 
4 de C) | ro r} i norovead Qgasoiil P IOS 2¢ iO tne 


app 
and higher your local Pontiac dealer. Or write Fleet Sales 


mileage, 
Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Mich. 


’ > ’ , Ta.) « ~s a,c) i i ’ 
e ita more economical buy 


617 PONTIAC FLEET 


WATCH FOR IT! WAIT FOR IT! 


trade if) . 


TEMPEST, PONTIAC’S ECONOMY FLEET CAR! 





COMING NOV. 3-—-THE ALL-NEW 
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gives us more cubic feet 


for our money.” 


In this attractive factory-built steel 
building, Frank and Bill Sheahen 
operate the Mutual Supply Company 
in Highland Park, Illinois, just out- 
side of Chicago. They sell a wide 
variety of building and lawn supplies. 
Here’s why they like their building: 

“First of all, we like the initial 
economy of a factory-built steel 
building. It went up fast—a small 
crew bolted it together—and we 
saved considerably in construction 
costs. We like the clearspan con- 
struction because it gives us much 
more room for storage. Since there 
are no supporting columns, the entire 
interior is usable so we got more 
cubic feet of space for our money. 
The large doors and high ceilings 
allow us to stack our inventory with 
pallet trucks. And if we need an 
extension, it will be easy and inex- 
pensive to bolt on. Also, even in 
Chicago’s extreme hot and cold cli- 


mate, our store stays warm in the 
winter and cool in the summer be- 
cause it is properly insulated. This 
is very important in a retail opera- 
tion like ours.”” The Sheahens like 
their factory-built steel building so 
well they’ve already begun construc- 
tion of a second one, a warehouse out 

back, which they plan to lease. 
The Mutual Supply Company 
building is an example of how easily 
a factory-built steel building can be 
adapted to any use. There’s a fac- 
tory-built steel building for almost 
any purpose—commercial, industrial 
or farm. Each of them is economical, 
spacious, functional, and attractive. 
Combined with complementary 
building materials for the sidewalls 
and storefronts, most attractive 
architectural effects may be realized. 
For more information about the best 
factory-built steel building for you, 
fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
USS is a registered trademark 


This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel 


United States Stee! Corporation 
Room 6146, 525 William Penn Piace 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Piease send me more information 
about factory-built steel buildings 
for the following uses: 








Name 





Company 








Address 





EE ES ere ee es eon Zone State 
As a supplier of steel products used in 
factory-built buildings, U. S. Stee! will 
forward your request for information to 
manufacturers of steel buildings. You 
will hear directly from them. There is no 


obligation on your part. 


Trtrtrtrtrtrttttststststhkthkthkeeeeeeesesssast | 


(iss) United States Steel 





New, rigid urethane foams are 
filling a void in many industries 


New answers to problems of insulation, 
structural design and costs are being 
provided daily by the versatile qualities 
of improved urethane foams—especially 
foams blown with Du Pont ‘Freon”’ 
blowing agents. 

Twice the insulation possible with con- 
ventional materials of the same thick- 
ness is now obtainable from urethane 
foams blown with “‘Freon’’. And for the 
same degree of insulation, you need but 
half the thickness. 

Surprising strength makes improved 
urethane foams an excellent, lightweight 
structural material. Adhesive tenacity 
bolsters this strength even more, per- 
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mits use of foam for bonding purposes. 
Lowered costs result from the ability of 
‘“Freon’’ blowing agents to produce more 
foam from the same base materials. The 
foams themselves often require just half 
the volume to equal other materials in 
performance. And you can get the in- 
stallation versatility and convenience of 
foaming in place. 

Other features — exceptional buoyancy 
and water resistance for marine use, 
freedom from rot, controllable density, 
vibration dampening, resistance to aging 
and chemical action. 

Technical assistance is available from 
Du Pont to help you test the phy sical 
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capabilities of your foams blown with 
‘*Freon”’, and to help you produce foams 
to meet your specific needs. 

For more information, write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Freon’”’ Products Div., N-2420, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware 


FREON 


BLOWING AGENTS 


NE6. u 5. Pat. OFF 
Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 
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The Ballot Privilege 


VERY four years the two-party system in the 
United States is pulled together by a number of 
loose strings in diverse areas. Party planks—com- 
posed of a variety of social, civic, and economic chips 
and splinters—are glued in place. Party lines that 
have more stretch than a nylon tow rope encompass 
the conflicting interests of agriculture and industry, 
the white collar and the blue collar, the liberal, con- 
servative, and tentatively labeled independents. 


Despite all the criticism of the patchwork design 
of the major parties, the American electoral system 
has the merit of a stability that is seldom equaled by 
the parliamentary systems of Europe, where in many 
countries a government can be swept away by a high 
tide of political passion on an issue of temporary 
significance. 


Business men are paying more attention to their 
overall responsibility to government, as well as their 
individual duties as citizens. And their attitude as 
citizens outweighs any single party consideration. It 
is also apparent that the skilled laborer, the union 
member, cannot be dragooned into support of a 
single selfish banner. There is neither a business party 
nor a labor party in the United States, and we can be 
proud of that fact. The 263 organizations registered 
as lobbies in Washington represent every facet of 
agriculture, industry, health, education, recreation, 
and the arts. Some may exert undue pressure on legis- 
lators, but they are few. The members of Congress 
have their own personal consciences as well as their 
constituents to instruct them, and they listen to both 
—but in the order stated. 


Public service in an elective office places the indi- 
OCTOBER 1960 
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vidual in an exposed position. He stands naked in his 
errors of judgment. It is often a thankless job, and 
the monetary sacrifice he makes, the public scrutiny 
to which he is subjected does not deter abuse from 
ignorant, often self-seeking critics. Thousands of 
elected and appointed public officials, men dedicated 
to the service of the local and national community, 
inevitably receive more brickbats than orchids—and 
they must learn to take them in stride. 


Many citizens are vocal only when their pocket- 
books are hurt, and business men are no exception. 
They are often inclined to dump their troubles on a 
corporation lawyer, a public relations pacifier, or a 
trade association secretary, and then praise or blame 
government representatives and servants according 
to the treatment they are accorded in tax, tariffs, or 
regulatory decisions. Being a citizen is every man’s 
job, and when a business man, especially a manager of 
a large enterprise, shows a personal devotion to effec- 
tive government he will help, by his public example, 
to take cynicism out of business and government re- 
lationship. 


The Presidential election is a symbol, but back of 
it stands the day-by-day effort to give meaning and 
dignity to the privilege of citizenship. Our country 
stands as the bulwark of survival for free competitive 
enterprise, and the ballot is its most powerful weapon. 
Some voters, lacking reason and facts, vote against a 
man or a party for personal, vindictive, or ignorant 
reasons. But the ballot can only serve as a weapon 
for freedom in the hands of the citizen who knows 
not only whom he is against but what he is for— 
and why. 
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Can Manag 


A SMALL but important unit of 
American Brake Shoe Company has 
been shut down tight practically all 
this year. The manganese steel cast- 
ings plant, tucked away in Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has been closed in a dis- 
pute concerning management's right 
to change some of the work practices 
in the factory. Some 530 workers, 
members of the United Steelworkers 
of America, trooped out on January 
6, and at last report neither labor nor 
Management appeared inclined to 
give an inch in the costly argument. 

Field reports flowing into the 
Washington office of Joseph F. Finne- 
gan, director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, add to 
the body of evidence that restrictive 

fect which provide benefits that are in excess of Fic. work practices may well be the key 
or in addition to the benefits established by ae bargaining issue of the 1960's. Fed- 
eet wny shall erage in effect for | ut ro eral mediators in all parts of the 
yee an ey ar == | _—s country report management is mak- 
ing a stiffer effort to make contract 
changes on work practices and man- 

agement rights. 

In many cases, management is un- 
yielding in its attempts to recapture 
some of the prerogatives the unions 
have taken over. In other instances, 
reports a Philadelphia mediator, man- 
agement is taking a “more subtle ap- 
proach” by bargaining to “buy back” 
some long-established working condi- 
tions. 


Emotion takes over 


The phrase “work rules” has be- 
come a red rag to the cost-harassed 
business man. It took last year’s rec- 
ord-long steel strike to crystallize the 
issue. And it is an issue that is 
charged with emotion. For manage- 
ment, the term “work rules” sum- 
mons crowded visions of paid hands 
who shouldn't be on the payroll, or 
workers whiling away time they 
should spend at work they’re getting 
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C> Management girds for a now-or-never battle 


C> Labor is bitter, fearful, resolved to hold on 


C> Growing peril: long, costly industrial strife 


ent Regain Its Rights? 


paid for. For labor, it brings visions 
of the same employees pushed out of 
their jobs, standing in long lines at 
the unemployment office. Independ- 
ent surveys show the steel workers 
didn’t favor walking out over the 
wage issue last year. They closed 
ranks behind their union leadership, 
however, when the companies an- 
nounced they intended to seek changes 
in the work rules. 


Bound by contract and tredition 


Work rules is another name for 
past practices, or local working con- 
ditions. It refers, generally, to cus- 
toms built up in plants and offices 
over a period of years. 

Legally, it affects only companies 
that have signed union contracts bind- 
ing them to retain traditional work 


practices. The clause was accepted by ° 


U.S. Steel in the wee hours of an 
April morning in 1947, and in one 
form or another has since been writ- 
ten into other steel industry con- 
tracts, as well as contracts in other 
industries. 

Having to stick with outdated work 
practices blocks cost-cutting efforts. 
Take, for example, a dispute that 
came to a head last year at A. M. 
Byers Company. For many years, the 
company’s maintenance system was 
set up by “area assignment.” This 
meant that each maintenance em- 
ployee was “attached” to a particular 
area Of Operating unit on permanent 
assignment. 

In an attempt to offset stiffening 
foreign competition and shrinking 
profit margins, the company estab- 
lished a “centralized maintenance” 
system, assigning employees from a 
central source and switching them 
from one area to the other as main- 
tenance needs dictated. 

The union protested the change, 
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and its grievance went to arbitration. 
The arbitrator agreed that the area 
assignment program had been accom- 
panied by inefficiencies and mainte- 
nance costs which were badly out of 
line. The old system required the full- 
time assignment of men to machinery 
which did not always require full- 
time servicing, and restricted the 
availability of men for work on other 
machinery which actually did need 
servicing. 

The company admitted that the old 
plan had been followed as a matter 
of understood and recognized policy, 
but argued that under the contract’s 
management clause, it retained the 
right to assign employees, and fur- 
thermore, that the new system was 
economically justified. 


Down in black and white 


The arbitrator, however, said the 
management clause also stated that 
the company, in exercising its rights, 
had to observe the provisions of the 
contract. And one of those provisions 
was the work rules section, which 
barred management from unilaterally 
making changes in work assignments. 
What’s more, the work rules provi- 
sion justified elimination of a past 
practice only if the basis for its ex- 
istence was removed. Economic ne- 
cessity alone wasn’t enough. 

Companies without such a clause 
in their contracts and non-union 
companies often find it as difficult to 
change work rules as do companies 
that are legally saddled with the pro- 
vision. Take away something workers 
have come to regard as a right, such 
as fifteen minutes of “wash-up time” 
before the end of a shift or two-a-day 
coffee breaks, and you have grum- 
bling, a likely drop in morale, and a 
possible decline in pr:ductivity. A 
change in working conditions results 


frequently in a slowdown or, in the 
case of unionized companies, a strike. 

Notes E. Robert Livernash, pro- 
fessor of business administration at 
the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration: 
“The problem appears in varying 
forms in different plants and indus- 
tries. Generally, practices and rules 
start out being quite reasonable; then, 
largely because of technological 
change, they may become costly and 
unreasonable. Since the pace of tech- 
nological change is brisk, adjusting to 
such change will be one of the major 
labor-management issues in coming 
years.” 

Management must measure the po- 
tential gain from winning a drawn- 
out strike or reversing an extended 
slowdown and drop in productivity 
against the cost of the achievement. 
It would have taken years for the steel 
companies, for instance, to maké up 
the losses caused by the strike even 
if they had won the contract changes 
they sought. 


A matter of principle 


Yet the principle at stake is to 
many companies so important that 
they are willing to risk the economic 
consequences of union reprisal. Man- 
agement feels its right to manage has 
been usurped. It is determined to re- 
gain that right, and, in fact, deems 
it a desperate necessity if companies 
are to meet foreign competition and 
hold down rising costs in every area 
of operation. Labor, however, is 
equally firm, equally desperate, about 
not giving up what it won after long, 
hard bargaining. 

This is the impasse that labor and 
management face today. To under- 
stand how it can be resolved, you 
have to look at its background. The 
position of the workers is rooted in 
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Fighting It Out 


For some companies, the battle 
over work rules has already been 
joined. They’ve decided to fight 
it out with the unions—and the 
unions are just as determined to 
stick to their guns. 

This spring, about 2,300 pro- 
duction workers at Alcoa’s New 
Kensington, Pa., works voted to 
strike after the company fired a 
roller in the foil mill for refusing 
to do work normally assigned 
a millwright. An indication of 
the importance of the issue in 
employees’ eyes was the fact that 
85 per cent of the union’s mem- 
bers at the plant turned out for 
a Sunday strike vote. Three days 
later, management agreed to re- 
instate the worker, take no puni- 
tive action against the strikers. 

A nine-month strike at Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana’s Sugar Creek, 
Mo., refinery ended in March 
with a company victory: Man- 
agement can now assign workers 
to “work related and incidental 
to their primary assignments.” 

One of the costliest strikes in 
recent years—the 134-day Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass walkout which 
began on October 10, 1958—grew 
out of a company demand for a 
“full day’s work for a day’s pay,” 
to assure it equity with compet- 





ing firms. The company sought to 
eliminate work rules that, for 
example, permitted employees to 
complete a day’s production 
quota in three hours. The strike 
involved 13,000 workers directly 
and cost them $28 million in 
wages. Management, which fig- 
ures it lost $85 million during 
the walkout, won partial success 
in achieving its goals. 

Just this summer, a strike shut 
down the Long Island Railroad, 
the nation’s busiest commuter 
line, for 26 days. Some 900 pas- 
senger trainmen won a five-day 
week with no cut in pay, but the 
union had to make concessions to 
help meet the estimated $350,- 
000-a-year cost of the settle- 
ment. Among them: changes in 
work rules that are expected to 
save the road $96,000 annually. 

In early September, for the 
first time in its long history, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was also 
shut down for twelve days. The 
union finally dropped its demand 
that Pennsy workers maintain 
any equipment leased out or 
sold. The road, on the other hand, 
agreed to fill all repair crew 
vacancies and to go easy on 
contracting locomotive rebuild- 
ing jobs. 








abuses they experienced before the 
rise of union power. The local work- 
ing conditions clause and others 
which management objects to on the 
Same grounds were developed to 
_ check discrimination practiced by a 
good many employers. 

The unions doggedly built job se- 
curity and protection against abuse 
into their contracts, and they aren’t 
going to give them up without a fight. 
They argue that they paid for work 
rule protection by settling for less 
than they otherwise would have de- 
manded in wages and fringes. Man- 
agement, then, must pay for anything 
it wants back. 

Some experts hold that a union 
contract does not necessarily abrogate 
management rights. Says Walter V. 
Ronner, industrial relations vice-pres- 
ident of Budd Lewyt Electronics, 
Inc., New York: “Management rights 
are never given away at the bargain- 
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ing table. It happens afterwards. For- 
get about management prerogatives 
during bargaining but watch them 
from Monday to Friday.” Only too 
easily can a custom first established 
in the day-to-day operation of a com- 
pany be frozen into permanence. 

It is clear the unions can’t forever 
hold back efficiency and progress, 
just aS management can’t turn back 
the clock. The steel industry tried 
that and pretty much failed. Other 
companies may be succeeding, but a 
“hard” approach has proven to be 
extremely costly, as in the case of 
American Brake Shoe. 


Slow but sure 


There are other approaches open, 
approaches which take more time, a 
measure of courage, and a lot of long- 
range planning. But, in the long run, 
they'll prove less costly and more 
effective. 
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The first thing is to determine the 
union’s legal rights. Management 
shouldn't fear arbitration as long as 
it doesn’t violate the contract. Too 
many managements automatically 
back off in the face of a threatened 
grievance over the work rules issue. 
They should keep in mind that: 

@ At last count, of some 186 dis- 
putes over the work rules issue de- 
cided by the U.S. Steel Board of 
Arbitration, management won 145. 
@ The union can't call a strike to 
back up every shop steward who 
threatens a grievance. Listen to Dr. 
Jules J. Justin, director of New York 
University’s Industrial Relations 
Workshop, and one of the nation’s 
top arbitrators: “Unions ‘buy’ arbi- 
tration during the contract term be- 
cause generally they cannot afford to 
allow shop stewards to use the threat 
of a strike to settle grievance disputes. 
A union must save the threat of a 
strike to fortify its position in bar- 
gaining for new contract terms.” Be- 
cause every contract with an arbitra- 
tion clause also has a no-strike clause, 
the company is legally protected from 
a strike during the contract term. 


Tell them why 


To avoid work rules disputes, keep 
the workers informed regularly about 
what management is doing, and why. 

U.S. Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper, the 
executive vice-president who headed 
up the industry’s bargaining commit- 
tee, admits the companies failed to 
make the workers see the competitive 
effect of wasteful work rules. Very 
few companies in any industry give 
their employees concrete facts about 
the day-to-day problem of competi- 
tion. Yet it can be brought to the 
workers’ attention by regularly de- 
voting a page of the employee publi- 
cation to news of competitors. A bar 
chart comparing sales of the current 
year with the previous year is another 
way of underlining the facts. The Nor- 
ton Company of Worcester, Mass., 
set up a giant wall map pinpointing 
competitors’ plants and sales offices 
to show employees the kind of mar- 
ket coverage it was up against. 

When management opens the drive 
to regain its rights, it is well-advised 
to keep its aim steady on the work 
rules issue and make every effort not 
to destroy the effectiveness of re- 
sponsible union leadership. 

Union leaders are politicians, whose 
sole source of income is often their 
union salaries. If the rank and file 
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thinks it isn’t getting enough out of 
management, they can get voted out 
of office. 

Experienced industrial relations 
mien say it pays to let the union boss 
look good, even if it hurts emotion- 
ally. He'll stand a better chance of 
getting his membership to back up 
his decisions at the bargaining table. 

An unfortunate effect of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, incidentally, is that 
factional leaders—taking advantage 
of its guarantee of democratic rights 
to locals and union members—are 
raising local work practices issues that 
are especially nettlesome. And they’re 
now in a position to force their griev- 
ances into bargaining. 

A worker’s primary concern is job 
security. Don’t do anything to raise 
the specter of joblessness. Normally, 
there is nothing in a union contract 
to prevent the installation of new 
equipment or to cut work crews when 
equipment is changed, though rail- 
roads are something of an exception. 
But if a worker thinks the new equip- 
ment will cost him his job, you can 
expect trouble, union or no. 

This is one of the problems in the 
rail industry. The roads want to get 
rid of featherbedding, a term used 
by management to describe wasteful 
practices stemming from outdated 
and inefficient work rules. But from 
the workers’ point of view, manage- 
ment simply wants to get rid of jobs. 

In many cases, workers can be as- 
sured their jobs are safe. In other 
instances, normal labor turnover and 
attrition can take up the slack so 
nobody gets fired (see “When You 
Automate,” Dun’s Review, April 
1960, page 42). It may take a while 
before the work force shrinks to op- 
timum size, but the cost of tempo- 
rarily carrying some excess payroll 
will be less than a long strike. 


Let common sense prevail 


The consensus of advice from labor 
relations experts is: Make up your 
mind that you are engaged in a long- 
term political campaign. You have to 
woo the “voters,” keep them in- 
formed, whether they are organized 
or not. Don’t try to change the status 
quo overnight—but don’t back down 
when new issues arise. And don’t 
overlook the techniques of human re- 
lations. If your employees can be 
convinced that retaining outdated 
work practices endangers their jobs, 
they'll tend to come around. 

These tactics appear to be working 
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Know the union's legal rights. You may be 
able to call its biuff. 
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Tell your —— what management is 
doing—and why. Rumors wilt before the facts. 
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in a number of companies. Although 
the steel industry failed to get any 
work rules provisions changed, the 
steady flow of communications on the 
subject during and since the walkout 
apparently has impressed many work- 


ers. Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
U.S. Steel, and A. B. Homer, presi- 
dent of Bethlehem Steel, say produc- 
tivity has been on the rise lately. 

A Bethlehem coke oven worker 
speaks for a number of his colleagues 
when he says: “The companies made 
some good points on work practices, 
and we had a lot of time to think.” 


Adds a roller in the bar mill, a 25- . 


year veteran: “It seems to me there’s 
too much deadwood around.” 

Some companies already have poli- 
cies designed to ease the burden of 
change on workers, thus paving the 
way for change itself. A new contract 
between Local | of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America and the 
Metropolitan (New York) Lithogra- 
phers Association calls for employer 
support of a jointly administered edu- 
cation and training fund. The money 
is to be used not only to train ap- 
prentices but also to retrain crafts- 
men who have been displaced by im- 
proved methods of production. 

Production procedures at S. W. 
Farber, Inc., a New York housewares 
manufacturer, were drastically re- 
vised with hardly a ripple after a 
thorough educational program to in- 


Realize that job security is the worker's 
prime concern. When you install new — 
ment, let turnover alone cut your payroll. 


form workers of what was coming. 
Management-employee cooperation in 
planning for the change enabled the 
company to install giant new polish- 
ing machines, overhead conveyor 
belts, and a new incentive system 
without worker resentment. The com- 
pany assured the employees there 
would be no layoffs, and employee 
representatives were consulted before 
every move. 


Call for diplomacy 


Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell feels joint union-manage- 
ment consultation is the best way, in 
the long run, to solve the work rules 
issue. He agrees that many work 
practices are “no longer purposeful,” 
but doubts that “alternatives can be 
devised at a bargaining table, among 
people faced with a nerve-wracking 
deadline and in an atmosphere of ten- 
sion and contention.” Mitchell sug- 
gests the bargaining table should be 
supplemented by joint labor-manage- 
ment committees where there can be 
“quiet and objective and cooperative 
searching after solutions.” 

This takes statesmanship by man- 
agement—and a renunciation of per- 
sonal animosities—in even the small- 
est companies. But without states- 
manship and patience, the work rules 
issue bids fair to make the 1960's a 
bitter decade of labor-management 
relations. — ALBERT C. LASHER 
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‘* Healthy companies lead to a healthy 
industry. The studied entry of new 
companies into the electronics indus- 
try is a salutary development in a 
competitive society. The semicon- 


ductor industry is a fine example of 


the contribution companies relatively 
new to electronics can make.” 


Sarnoff Still 


AFTER 54 years of ups and downs 
with the same company in the same 
major American industry, Brigadier 
General David Sarnoff isn’t at all con- 
cerned by the initial faltering of the 
much-heralded “soaring °60’s.” He 
believes the electronic industry is 
standing on the threshold of a great 
era of expansion, during which much 
that is “electrified” will be “electron- 
ized,” as he puts it. And he predicts 
that all industry will share in and 
benefit from this expansion. 

Electronics’ forward march will not 
represent a threat to any well-man- 
aged company outside the industry, 
according to the chief architect of the 
largest organization in_ electronics. 
Sarnoff declares that whenever elec- 
tronics moves into a new field, estab- 
lished companies are the ones best 
able to take advantage of it. They 
already know the customers’ ways, 
and how to approach them. 

It is only when companies choose 
to ignore or attack electronics that 
they are hurt, says the General. ( While 
rising from office boy of a predeces- 
sor company, American Marconi, to 
the chairmanship of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, he concurrently 
served in the U.S. Army Reserve and 
was on active duty overseas during 
World War II.) As an example, he 
cites the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. When radio first appeared 
in the early 1920's, the phonograph 
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industry, led by Victor, dismissed the 
“talking box” as a short-lived toy. 

“Although they had the manufac- 
turing facilities and distribution to 
take best advantage of the new in- 
vention, they chose to consider radio 
as minor-league competition and re- 
fused to have anything to do with it,” 
Sarnoff recalls. “Within a few years, 
their conservative attitude was nearly 
vindicated by the first of many slumps 
in radio manufacturing.” 

This was in 1924. By 1929, The 
Victor Company was only a division 
of the rapidly expanding Radio Corp. 
of America. Quips the General: “The 
Victor dog had changed its master.” 


Sweet sound of success 

The record and phonograph indus- 
try went into a sharp decline, partly 
because of the rise of radio, but it 
was soon stimulated to new heights 
by the public’s renewed interest in 
music. The General believes that if 
the phonograph industry had capital- 
ized on radio from the start, neither 
would have suffered its first bank- 
ruptcy-ridden slumps. 

Sarnoff thinks that companies now 
manufacturing business machines and 
educational, power, lighting and med- 
ical equipment (see box), as well as 
many other manufacturers, must 
learn to utilize or complement elec- 
tronics. Otherwise, he predicts, they 
risk the fate of The Victor Talking 
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Sees *60’s as “Soaring” 


Machine Company. “It is obvious,” 
says the general, “that well-managed 
companies today are wisely evaluating 
electronics in their product develop- 
ment programs.” 

For those companies that cannot 
utilize electronics in their products, 
General Sarnoff offers another way in 
which they can soar into the ‘60's 
hand-in-hand with the electronics in- 
dustry. He sees application of elec- 
tronics in the office and factory as the 
first line of defense against competi- 
tion—both foreign and domestic—in 
the coming decade. 

In many cases, electronic factory 
and office automation will call for 
radical readjustment of business and 
factory procedures—as well as proper 
consideration for workers displaced 
by new procedures and machines dur- 
ing the period of transition. But he 
is dead certain that “increasing com- 
petition in the future will place an 
increasing premium on the excellence 
of management and the preparation 
of aggressive and intelligent business 
plans,” and that successful adjust- 
ment to automation will become one 
sign of the superior company. 

Sitting in his office on the 53rd 
floor of the RCA Building, speaking 
through clouds of smoke from his 
cigar, Sarnoff then proceeded to eval- 
uate other commonly feared threats 
to the soaring *60’s: foreign competi- 
tion, disarmament, and Governmen- 


industry 








An Electronic Future 





In addition to a steady spread 
of color TV, computers, and 
electronic controls in the fac- 
tory, General Sarnoff predicts 
the wide use of some unusual 
electronic devices, and new ap- 
plications of familiar ones: 

@® When computer-like “teach- 
ing machines” appear, the stu- 
dent will use a push-button 
panel on his machine to answer 
machine-posed questions ap- 
pearing on ae ground-glass 
viewing screen. He'll then be 
graded automatically and in- 
stantaneously. An _ additional 
step will be the “learning ma- 
chine,” which will study the 
aptitude of the student elec- 
tronically and make note of its 
findings. 

® Medical diagnosis by com- 
puter is drawing closer all the 
time. After the doctor feeds the 
patient's symptoms into the 
machine, the electronic “brain” 





will consult its great storehouse 
of symptomatic data to come up 
with the answer. 

® A “hear-see’ television tape 
player that reproduces TV im- 
ages and sound over a standard 
TV set will be no larger than 
a high-quality magnetic tape 
sound recorder. The device will 
lead ultimately to a portable 
TV tape system that will 
supplement the motion picture 
and film in many broadcast, in- 
dustrial, and home applica- 
tions, providing “instant 
movies.” 

® The airliner of the not-too- 
distant future will be under 
automatic electronic control 
from the ground on takeoff, in 
flight, and even when landing 
and parking. Pilots will still be 
essential, but they will have 
scores of electronic “co-pilots” 
to make their jobs easier, safer, 
and more efficient. 








tal involvement in business enterprise. 

The General is “alert” to overseas 
competition but noi worried about it: 
“Worrying doesn’t do any good any- 
way. He is sure companies that em- 
phasize research and “performance of 
a real service” need not fear losing 
their markets to foreign—or domes- 
tic—competitors, and he rejects tariffs 
and quotas as a sclution, questioning 
the vigor of any company manage- 
ment, particularly in his own indus- 
try, that would lean heavily on these 
expedients. 

He does, however, see alliances 
and joint ventures with foreign com- 
panies as one intelligent approach to 
the problem. (See “Meeting the Im- 
port Challenge,” DUN’s REVIEW, 
April 1960, page 59.) 


Worldwide markets 


Yet the ultimate solution, Sarnoff 
believes, is for the nations of the 
world to “buy and sell more and more 
to each other.” He sees wonderful 
opportunities for American industry 
during the industrialization period of 
what are now underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Reluctant as he ts to make predic- 
tions, the General is certain that “the 
involvement of Government in busi- 
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ness will become greater—not small- 
er—in the future.” Rather than 
wringing their hands in helplessness, 
he says business men must simply 
learn to adjust to the growing role of 
Government. “Government involve- 
ment can’t be avoided . . . nor will it 
necessarily be fatal to business.” 

Although the General doubts the 
likelihood of widespread disarmament 
in the coming decade, he refuses to 
believe that even if it occurred, the 
American economy would be crippled 
by the loss of armaments business. 
Few well-managed companies today, 
he points out, depend entirely on de- 
fense business. In addition, he ob- 
serves, general disarmament wouldn't 
take place overnight. 

Any sharp reduction in defense 
outlays would, of course, affect em- 
ployment in the electronics industry, 
since over half its output goes to the 
military. But General Sarnoff is sure 
that the industry would dip into prof- 
its and assume the costs of the re- 
search and development needed to 
maintain the same level of commer- 
cial progress. Confidently, he reiter- 
ated at the end of the interview: 
“There is nothing I can conceive of 
that can stop the onward march of 
electronics.” —MELVIN MANDELL 
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‘*The satellite communication tech- 
nique now in its experimental stage 
may be one of the spectacular ac- 
complishments of this decade.” 








‘*Electroluminescent panels, based in 
part on research that produced the 
color picture tube, herald an era of 
glare-free, low-power lighting.” 


** By the end of the decade, the micro- 
wave communication route map of 
the United States may well resemble 
a national road map.” 





When You Plan Your New Plant... 


..- Watch Out for These Pitfalls 


A PAPER manufacturer put up a 
new mill a few years ago that cost 
something over $15 million. It would 
have been one of the most efficient 
layouts in the industry—except that 
somebody forgot to provide for ade- 
quate disposal of waste chemicals. 
Now there’s a five-acre lake of waste 
liquor beside the mill and the com- 
pany is rapidly running out of land 
for reservoirs. 

Another company, a food products 
processor, shut dlown one of its four 
plants and completely modernized the 
others at a cost of $600,000. Three 
years later it was realizing operating 
Savings of just over $1 million a year. 

The essential difference in these 
two cases was that the food process- 
ing company did a thorough and sys- 
tematic job of planning for plant. The 
paper manufacturer did not. 

These are extreme examples, of 
course, but they dramatize two im- 
portant things about plant planning: 
Oue is that if you do it right, planning 


JOHN McCABE 


can produce sizable returns for your 
trouble. The other is that a poor job 
of planning can result in some very 
embarrassing mistakes. 

The need for careful planning in- 
creases every year. The rapid growth 
in markets since the war and the al- 
most explosive development of new 
products has brought about unprece- 
dented activity in construction, ex- 
pansion, and relocation of manufac- 
turing facilities here and abroad. 

Yet the findings of a recent survey 
conducted by Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget among 141 top industrial 
companies indicate that plant plan- 
ning is still not getting the manage- 
ment attention it deserves. 

The errors are not always as ob- 
vious to the eye as the paper mill’s 
reservoir of waste liquor. Often they 
are detectable only on careful analy- 
sis. A chemical producer, for instance. 
seeking a larger share of market for 
one of its products, simply expanded 
its plant, which today is operating 


marginally at 50 per cent of capacity. 
Why? Because the company neglected 
to consider all alternatives, including 
building a new plant near the market 
it wanted to serve. 

This failure to evaluate all promis- 
ing alternative solutions is one of a 
number of pitfalls that companies 
commonly stumble into when they 
undertake plant planning. But there 
are others, such as: 
® Failure to plan far enough ahead 
® Lack of continuity in the planning 
process 
® Inadequate policy guidance for 
planners 
® Deficient organizational structure 
® Staffing the planning function in- 
adequately 
® Relying on inaccurate or incom- 
plete basic data 
® Using improper 
niques 
® Failure to evaluate all major cost, 
and intangible, factors. 


planning tech- 
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Nearsighted planning 


Of the 141 respondents to the sur- 
vey, about 15 per cent said they plan 
their plant needs less than two years 
ahead. Two-thirds of them plan from 
two to five years ahead. Since manu- 
facturing facilities often require a 
lead time of two to three years for 
design, equipment procurement, and 
construction, a planning period of five 
years ahead should be a minimum for 
most industries. 

The penalties of short-range plan- 
ning can be severe. Prodded by high 
operating costs and poor communica- 
tions, an electronics manufacturer de- 
cided to combine its five small plants 
into a single large facility. It planned 
the size of the new plant on the basis 
of a two-year forecast of sales. A 
year later, on the eve of signing the 
construction contract, the company 


checked its plans against a longer- 
range forecast and discovered that the 
consolidated facility would be wholly 
inadequate in three years. The delays 
and costs the company incurred in 
procuring additional land and revis- 
ing construction and equipment pur- 
chase plans could have been avoided 
had plant planners looked far enough 
ahead at the start. 


Stop-and-go planning 

Right up to the time a plant in- 
stallation is complete, continuous re- 
view is needed to reflect changes in 
sales forecasts, production process de- 
velopments, and other factors. Yet 
fewer than half the companies answer- 
ing the survey plan for plant on a 
continuing basis. This is a pitfall of 
special danger for growth companies! 
In industries where markets expand 
and shift rapidly, plant plans become 


obsolete fast. Review is a must. 


Poor policy guidance 


Forty per cent of the respondent 
companies lack the kind of plant 
planning policies that are essential for 
proper direction and coordination. 
Plant planners need clear guidelines 
that tell them whether a rural, urban, 
or suburban location is_ preferred, 
what size the labor force will be, and 
sO on, 


Faulty organization 

Few management decisions involve 
larger, more irrevocable, or more en- 
during financial commitments than 
those made for constructing, modern- 
izing, or expanding plant. Few deci- 
sions have such broad ramifications 
within a company. Logically, plant 
planning is a top management respon- 
sibility and it should be treated or- 





After buying out another com- 
pany, one chemical and phar- 
maceutical manufacturer de- 
cided to combine its newly 
acquired production and ware- 
housing facilities with existing 
facilities in order to meet pro- 
jected shipping needs in the 
most economical way. 

The company’s president set 
up a study committee staffed 
by members of the industrial 
engineering departments of 
both the acquired and existing 
operations. The committee was 
asked to analyze the produc- 
tion and warehousing facility 
space the combined operations 
would need in the foreseeable 
future, and to determine how 
the present, and perhaps addi- 
tional, facilities could be com- 
bined for the most economical 
production. | 

Three alternatives were con- 
sidered most promising: 

@ Combining a)l production 
and services at the existing 
plant and selling or leasing 
the acquired property 

@ Transferring all but chemi- 
cal and “sterile products 
manufacturing operations 
from the existing plant to 
the acquired plant, and cen- 
tralizing production man- 





A Case Study in Planning Facilities 


agement and control at the 

acquired plant 
8 Combining all production 

and services at the acquired 
plant and selling or leasing 
the existing property. 

The study committee’s first 
step was to develop forecasts 
of production volumes for all 
acquired and existing products 
for a five-year period. These 
were based on sales estimates 
approved by the company’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The study committee then set 
up production, equipment, and 
space standards in order to es- 
tablish total space require- 
ments for the projected pro- 
duction volumes. 

To identify the cost factors 
that would be significantly af- 
fected by the alternative com- 
binations, the committee next 
examined past labor and other 
expenses. Selected operating 
and capital costs were analyzed 
to determine how they would 
vary for each of the combina- 
tions. Other important consid- 
erations, such as the disruption 
of production and interplant 
trucking involved in separate 
facilities, improved coordina- 
tion and control, and adminis- 
trative savings to be gained 


from combining facilities, were 
also weighed. 

A summary economic evalu- 
ation showed that in five years: 
¢ Alternative A would produce 
annual savings of $126,432 
* Alternative B would produce 
annual savings of $68,893 
« Alternative C would result in 
an annual cost of $2,987,653. 

Alternative C was discarded 
as clearly uneconomical. Alter- 
native A was the most favor- 
able from the standpoint of 
measurable savings but the 
committee selected Alternative 
B, since it had important in- 
tangible advantages, such as 
space for consolidation and 
land for expansion. 

The committee also decided 
it would be far less disruptive 
to move part of the existing 
plant’s operations to the ac- 
quired plant than vice versa. 

The committee’s recommen- 
dation favoring Alternative B 
was approved by the company’s 
board of directors, and the 
company has now transferred 
to its acquired plant all facili- 
ties and operations except the 
manufacture of chemical and 
sterile products. The savings 
that the committee predicted 
are already being realized. 











ganizationally as such. In spite of 
this, the planning function is often 
buried many levels below the chief 
executive, where it has trouble com- 
municating with top management and 
obtaining capabie staff. Often, too, 
key people are left out of the plan- 
ning. 

The man who will be responsible 
for operating the new facility should 
have a voice in the planning, along 
with market research and industrial 
engineering executives. It goes with- 
out saying that plant plans must 
be coordinated with the company’s 
financial and other long-range plans. 
This is often done by centralizing all 
planning activities under one execu- 
tive who reports directly to the presi- 
dent. 


The question of staffing 

Some companies lack the qualified 
people to do a good job of plant plan- 
ning. Others have plenty of qualified 
staff but give them no time for the 
necessary study and analysis. When 
the work load warrants, the company 
should have a full-time, properly 
qualified staff to plan major projects 
on a continuing basis. Otherwise, it 
should at least assign personnel full- 
time for the duration of major plan- 
ning projects, freeing them from the 
distraction of other duties. 

Planners should have a balance of 
theoretical knowledge in industrial en- 
gineering and practical know-how in 
manufacturing problems. One airline 
gets excellent results from a facilities 
planning group supervised by an in- 
dustrial engineer and staffed largely 
by men who started their careers as 
aircraft and engine mechanics. 


Starting with weak data 


The most meticulous and exhaus- 
tive plan is no better than the data on 
which it is based. Witness the plight 
of an electrical parts manufacturer 
rattling around in a barn of a plant 
that after a year is still half-empty. 
Management did a first-rate job of 
planning for this plant in all respects, 
except that the sales projection on 
which the whole plan was based 
turned out to be utterly unreliable. 

The economic assumptions under- 
lying the plant planning must be au- 
thoritative, and they must be thor- 
oughly understood and approved by 
top management. Sales forecasts, par- 
ticularly, demand careful and realistic 
market research—not wishful think- 
ing. 
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basis if workload warrants. 


missed without a hearing. 





Basic Tips on Plant Planning 
A Checklist for Top Management 


@ Plan specific projects at least five years ahead. 


@ Continually review plans in the light of changes in the economy, 
markets, sales forecasts, manufacturing processes, wages. freight 
rates and other factors which could affect them. 


Establish clearly stated policies to guide planning efforts, spell- 
ing out management's attitude toward types of locations, pre- 
ferred limits on plant employment, and so on. 


Fit the plant-planning function into the management organization 
structure at a high level, with responsibility and adequate au- 
thority clearly defined and delegated. 


Assign well-qualified personnel to plant planning—on a full-time 


Make sure that basic data, such as sales forecasts and work stand- 
ards, are authoritative and accurate. 


Use the best available methods and techniques to analyze all sig- 
nificant cost factors and intangibles that will affect your decision 
on size, type of plant, and location. 


Weigh all the promising alternative solutions to any plant-plan- 
ning problem. No reasonable alternative should be arbitrarily dis- 








Wrong ways of planning 

Too many companies ignore such 
up-to-date tools as manufacturing 
standards and detailed plant layouts. 
Often guessing at capital requirements 
takes the place of careful economic 
analysis. It seems an elementary pit- 
fall to avoid, but some planners make 
the mistake of comparing apples with 
oranges when they make facilities 
studies. A housewares manufacturer, 
for instance, almost discarded a per- 
fectly sound plan to consolidate three 
plants into one because it had lumped 
together the cost of several high-speed 
punch presses as replacements for the 
older, slower presses it was using. 
Naturally, this made the new plant 
look bad in comparison. 


Analyzing cost and intangibles 

A great many cost and intangible 
factors must be analyzed to come up 
with a fair evaluation of a project. 
Among those cited in the survey: 


Cost Factors No. of mentions 


Wage rates and costs 99 
Freight costs—outbound 90 
Freight Costs—inbound 70 
Building costs 63 
Taxes 65 
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Intangible Factors 
Labor availability 
Labor quality 
Transportation services 
Community environment 
Union activity and relations 72 
The most obvious factors are not 


always the most significant ones, 
either. For example, a bulk-product 
processor who had studied 50 loca- 
tions was about to decide on one that 
promised labor savings of $100,000 
a year when a last-minute check of 
freight costs revealed an increase 
which more than offset labor savings. 

The innate complexity of the plant 
planning process produces a great 
many pitfalls besides those discussed 
here, of course. But these are the ones 
that appear to plague most companies 
most frequently. The managemen* 
that avoids them will have gone a 
long way towards making sure that 
the money it spends on plant facilities 
is soundly invested. END 





As a partner and senior associate of 
Crasap, McCormick and Paget, John 
McCabe has worked on a number of 
management consulting assignments 
concerned with plant planning prob- 
lems and analyses. 
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To salesmen, an ogre—bullying, crafty, and venal. 
To management, a lackey—indispensable but unrespected 

and not always trusted. Such 1s the purchasing agent of legend, 
whose image is fast being displaced by the 
reality of today’s trained, responsible purchasing executive. 


The Myth of the 


TIME WAS when purchasing was a 
shoddy affair. The company buyer 
was a little man in the back room. 
He usually worked with his coat off, 
even in the winter. Inevitably he kept 
rolling a half-smoked cigar around in 
his mouth, and he held a short pencil 
between his fingers. He bought on 
price, and price only. 

He loved to “sweat” the salesman. 
He would tell each that a competitor 
had quoted a lower figure, and let the 
poor anguished soul guess at his peril 
whether or not he was telling the 
truth, which he usually wasn’t. If the 
commodity was one that was “stabi- 
lized” by the big producers and had 
a firm price that could not be broken, 
he would sign the contract but take a 
side agreement that the seller would 
later accept billing for a fake claim 
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Slick Purchasing Agent 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


based upon an alleged shortage in 
quantity or defect in quality. This 
had the advantage that the supplier 
could covertly show the signed agree- 
ment to his competitor to prove that 
he had not cut the price. 

His basic technique was to make all 
callers wait. Deliberate discourtesy 
seemed to be the only human ap- 
proach he knew. His stuffy little re- 
ception room was often crowded, but 
he always took his time. 

He would not only play one sup- 
plier against another, but within the 
Same company whipsaw one man 
against another, hoping to get a break 
by catching them off guard. And don’t 
think for a moment that he was above 
taking a kickback for himself. 

In his ignorance he did not realize 
that he was defeating his own ends. 


He had the short pencil, but those 
with whom he dealt had the long 
memories. Behind the mask of their 
professional salesman smiles lay eter- 
nal loathing. As deception was piled 
upon deception and insult upon insult, 
they swore to take their revenge and 
square accounts. In the fullness of 
time they always did. 

When the wheel of the economy 
turned round, so that the goods they 
sold were in short supply, and the 
crafty buyer needed their help badly, 
they drove in the knife, and drove it 
deep. It was their turn to make him 
wait. Even when he was compelled to 
bid frantically above the market, they 
found ways to discipline him. 

Management paid little attention 
to all this. Purchasing was then classi- 
fied as a nonproductive activity. Busi- 
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ness was thought to have two im- 
portant aspects: making a product 
and selling it. Purchasing was grouped 
with accounting, research, advertising, 
and the like, as being on the fringe of 
utility. 

Times suddenly changed with the 
coming of World War II. Because of 
the acute procurement difficulties, 
purchasing was catapulted into promi- 
nence. In the transition from a civilian 
to a war economy, many companies 
were saved from disaster solely by 
the ingenuity, persistence, and re- 
sourcefulness of their buyers. Highly 
-9mpetent people had to be given the 
responsibility for this vital function, 
and they brought new techniques and 
new standards of conduct. 

At the end of hostilities, the sud- 
den surge of demand for consumer 
goods made it imperative that these 
new standards be maintained. The at- 
mosphere of the Kasbah was elimi- 
nated. The purchasing agent had to 
be a man of wise judgment and com- 
plete honesty of purpose, one who 
was justly proud of the contribution 
which he could make to the welfare 
of his company. Newcomers who now 
‘try the old way find to their sorrow 
that it doesn’t pay off. 

Yet this vital part of business has 
not yet created in the minds of young 
men the image that it is the road to 


Low cost is the lifeblood of 
the individual corapany, 
just as it is of the whole 
American economy, and no 
part of a company’s over- 
all effort is more directly 
concerned with profits 
than is purchasing. 





success. In all the years that I per- 
sonally selected young men from the 
senior classes of our leading colleges 
and universities, | do not recall a 
single occasion when the student, 
upon being asked what department of 
the business he thought he would pre- 
fer to go into, spoke up eagerly and 
said “purchasing.” 

Every fraternity house has a senior 
or two of suave manners and supple 
tongue, making usually only average 
grades, who can be typed at once for 
sales. They are sure of it themselves. 
Few of the brothers, however, suspect 
even inwardly that they would make 
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good buyers. Nor can a recruiting offi- 
cer recognize them by any attitudes 
of mind or outward characteristics. 

Where then do the fine purchasing 
men come from? Some men drift into 
purchasing; others are shoved. The 
ranks are usually filled by hard- 
pressed management through sidewise 
transfers from other activities. Ac- 
counting is one source. Oddly enough, 
the sales department is another, on 
the hypothesis that a man can be 
taught to reverse his talents. 

Our myopia about purchasing is 
such that we do not set about the 
orderly preparation of young men for 
this career. Pick up the catalogue of 
any business school. You will find 
many courses on merchandising, and 
professors who are nationally known 
as experts in that field, but seldom 
will you find the curriculum balanced 
with equal instruction in purchasing. 
Yet obviously these activities are re- 
ciprocal in significance. Every com- 
modity that is sold by one company 
for use in industry is bought by an- 
other. The two operations would seem 
to be of equal dignity and importance. 

The same imbalance usually ap- 
pears also in the development pro- 
grams within the company itself. In- 
plant training almost invariably puts 
more emphasis on selling than it does 
on buying. Sales trainees are sent 
through the entire operating sequence, 
department by department, to become 
saturated with knowledge of products 
and processes. Buying juniors spend 
long hours in the stockroom, see that 
part of the plant that lies between 
them and the cafeteria, and learn their 
part of the business by ear. At the 
top there might be several vice-presi- 
dents in the sales department. Buying 
is lucky to get one. Presidents seldom 
come up through purchasing. 

Nevertheless, purchasing has ar- 
rived, and all this will change. The 
new philosophy of well-managed 
companies is that if continuing good- 
will and intelligent cooperation is im- 
portant at the outgoing end of the 
business between the seller and the 
customer, then the same sort of rela- 
tionship should be established be- 
tween the buyer and the supplier. If 
service and mutual understanding are 
important when the company ships to 
a valued account, it follows that they 
must be equally effective when acquir- 
ing the necessary inbound materials 
and equipment. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
price is the slightest bit less important. 
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Quite the contrary. Low cost is the 
lifeblood of the particular company, 
as it is of the whole American econo- 
my, and no part of the company’s 
overall effort is more directly con- 
cerned with profit than purchasing. 
For many companies a savings of 4 
per cent on purchases is equivalent in 
terms of net profit to a 20 per cent in- 
crease in sales. Putting it another 
way, one could say that every $5 re- 
duction in purchasing costs is equal 


If service and mutual un- 
derstanding are important 
when the company ships to 
a valued account, it follows 
that they must be equally 
effective when acquiring 
the necessary inbound ma- 
terials and equipment. 





to $2.40 of increased profit after 
taxes. This is highlighted by a recent 
study which showed that to produce 
$1 of net profit, sales had to go up 
$19.70. 

But this does not mean that price 
is everything. That is where the old- 
time slick purchasing agent with the 
sharp pencil went wrong. 

First of all, low price is often mere- 
ly a function of low quality. The com- 
petent buyer understands this. He has 
sufficient familiarity with the skills 
and equipment found in the plant of 
his supplier, and the requirements of 
his own, to recognize those situations 
in which quality must take precedence 
over price. 

The same is true of delivery, serv- 
ice, and performance. He must have 
the insight to make, and the courage 
to defend, a decision to the effect that 
the obligation to perform is beyond 
the capacity of the offering organiza- 
tion to fulfill, Much better to accept 
a costlier proposal than to risk every- 
thing on the unproven capacity of a 
shaky new supplier who is trying to 
break into the field. A lawsuit for 
damages or a claim against the bond- 
ing company is a poor substitute for 
reliable, on-time delivery and smooth 
performance. 

In making his choice among pros- 
pective suppliers, the competent buy- 
er must at all costs assure himself 
there has been honest and vigorous 
competition in the bidding. No ap- 
parent price advantage can offset the 
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long-term damage that will be done 
by allowing himself to become known 
in the trade as an easy mark. 
Unhappily, industry has not yet 
fully put its house in order on this 
point. In full defiance of both law 
and morality, purchasing agents are 
still occasionally framed by salesmen. 
Suppliers still yield to temptation and 
shake dice among themselves for jobs. 
When this happens, the buyer has no 
alternative but to break up the un- 


Few areas of business activ- 
ity are today in greater 
ferment with new ap- 
proachestoindustrial prob- 
lems than is buying. Top 
management is fully alert 
to its importance and the 
urgency of supporting its 
efforts. 





conscionable practice by immediate 
and fearless action, even if the project 
at hand suffers a serious setback. He 
should stop at nothing, not even Fed- 
eral prosecution that will bring stiff 
prison sentences. 

The ultimate objective of sound 
purchasing is to build continuing rela- 
tionships with responsible organiza- 
tions, and to that end the buyer cul- 
tivates his supplier as sedulously as 
the salesman cultivates his customer. 
He visits the plant of the other com- 
pany and learns all he can about its 
processes. Just as the fine salesman 
studies the needs of his customer and 
points out ways in which the latter 
may improve his costs by changing 
the specification for the product, so 
the enlightened buyer points out to 
his supplier changes in equipment or 
techniques through which the product 
or the service which he offers could 
be bettered. 

In building for the future, how- 
ever, he must develop enough alterna- 
tive sources of supply to assure a 
broad base for his company’s require- 
ments. His own plant may experience 
a sudden increase in demand or that 
of a supplier a sudden loss in capacity. 
It is his responsibility to hedge both 
of those risks. 

In the building of a strong and en- 
during relationship there must be give 
and take. If the discredited habit of 
frightening and coercing salesmen by 
cracking a bullwhip over their heads 
is to be abandoned, it must be re- 
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placed by the concept of mutual un- 
derstanding and joint effort. 

The buyer must occasionally tailor 
his program to suit the exigencies of 
the other company. By not insisting 
strictly upon the delivery schedule 
which would be the absolute best from 
his point of view, he may be able to 
relieve a temporary situation that is 
creating difficulty for his supplier. By 
giving the supplier as much advance 
notice as possible when there is to 
be a change in specifications, or by 
recognizing a moral obligation toward 
a company that has made a substantial 
capital investment for the sole pur- 
pose of serving him better, he banks 
good will for the future. 

A special problem is created when 
the buyer’s own company produces a 
part of its requirements in a particu- 
lar commodity, and purchases the re- 
mainder on the outside. Comes a 
recession, there is always a strong 
temptation for the purchasing agent 
to yield to pressure from his own col- 
leagues and cut the outsiders off cold 
in order to save the production for 
the operations of his own people. 

Nothing is more damaging to good 
will or more harmful to the American 
economy as a whole. When widely in- 
dulged in, this practice accentuates 
the cyclical downswing and distributes 
the burden unevenly among different 
groups of workers and varying sec- 
tions of the country. Carried far 
enough in an important industry by 
enough companies, it focuses the 
hardship in limited areas and calls 
forth the wasteful processes of Gov- 
ernment expenditure for aid to dis- 
tressed communities. 

At the national level, this process 
of putting immediate profit above the 
welfare of the country can create the 
most serious complications in our in- 
ternational relationships. For the most 
part, the new nations around the 
world have little trade except the ex- 
port of raw materials. When boom 
conditions prevail with us, we aug- 
ment our own dwindling supplies by 
buying from them. If, when the busi- 
ness cycle turns downward, we at 
once cut them off, we create disaster 
for their fragile economies. The Com- 





Clarence B. Randall, now a Special 
Assistant on foreign economic policy 
to the President of the United States, 
is a distinguished elder statesman of 
American industry and author of The 
Communist Challenge to American 
Business. 


munists know this: They move in as 
we pull out. 

To meet their vastly increased re- 
sponsibilities, purchasing departments 
have moved swiftly into the field of 
data analysis. Good companies, fol- 
lowing the example of their sales de- 
partments, have added purchasing 
research as a staff function. 

Here keen minds are asking such 
questions as: Is it necessary? Can a 
less costly material be used? Are 
there enough suppliers? Has the sup- 
plier sufficient capacity? How much 
inventory is required in the light of 
the existing availability and consump- 
tion pattern? Is the supplier financial- 
ly responsible? Are we sufficiently 
standardized? Are we grouping plant- 
wide needs for maximum economy? 

From such studies, new idvas are 
emerging and new techniques are 
being put to use. In fact, few areas 
of business activity are today in great- 
er ferment with new approaches to 
industrial problems than is buying. 
Best of all, top management is now 
fully alerted to the importance of 
the receiving end of the business, and 
fully challenged by the urgency of 
supporting its efforts. 

No longer is the checking of in- 
voices delegated to the office manager. 
No longer'is the decision of what, 
where, or when to buy made by the 


The purchasing agent 
must be a man of wise 
judgment and complete 
honesty of purpose. He 
must be a man who is just- 
ly and sincerely proud of 
the contribution he can 
make to the welfare of his 





company. 


owner himself. No longer does the 
engineer on the job place an order 
without consulting the man who will 
be responsible for the operation of the 
new equipment. Management pro- 
cedures of the highest standards have 
replaced the catch-as-catch-can meth- 
ods of the agent with the drooping 
cigar and the short pencil. Order is 
coming out of the chaos. 

They are a proud lot, these modern 
purchasing officers. Their jobs have 
dignity, and their salaries are com- 
mensurate with their new status. 

Occasionally, believe it or not, they 
even take salesmen out to lunch! END 
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Only a dream five yecrs ago, the 
Common Market is a flourishing reality today. 

How will it affect the fortunes of 
U. S. business men with interests in Europe 


and those now eyeing overseas markets? 


‘The Common Market 











Welcomes Youw”’ 


An interview with Walter Hallstein 


Hallstein explained that the com- 
mon external tariff would prevent the 
Community from developing into a 
mere free trade area, that it would be 


ON the top floor of a plain, workaday erated timetable affect American 
office building in Brussels’ Upper business?” 
City, history is being patiently molded “One of its effects,” he replied, 


by an unassuming German ex-law 
professor, Walter Hallstein, whose 
job is to make the six Common Mar- 
ket nations work as one. 

It was only a few months ago (see 
box) that they decided to move faster 
towards making the Market a practi- 
cal reality. “How,” Hallstein was re- 
cently asked, “would this new accel- 


“will be to lower the Community’s 
common external tariff. Since the 
countries will be reducing national 
trade barriers at a faster rate, they 
must, at the same time, accelerate ap- 
plication of the other features of the 
Common Market—including replac- 
ing national tariffs on goods from 
other countries with a common tariff.” 


a force for greater integration in West- 
ern Europe. 

“The acceleration means tariff re- 
duction. The first moves to bring na- 
tional tariffs towards the common tar- 
iff are now to be taken before the end 
of this year, instead of the end of 
1961. And the common external tar- 





In New York: 





The EEC—Background and Outlook 


The Common Market, the Inner Six, the EEC—all three nicknames 
denote the European Economic Community which France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg set up when 
they signed the Rome Treaty in 1957. Last May the EEC agreed to 
speed up its original timetable, which called for gradually working 
towards a free flow of capital, goods, and labor within the Common 
Market over a twelve-to-fifteen year period. 

At the same time, the EEC revised its proposed common tariff, which 
was to have been an average of its members’ national tariffs in effect 
in 1957. The 20 per cent reduction now planned should help overcome 
the objections of outside traders with the Benelux nations, whose 
tariffs are lower than the common average. 

The stated aims of the Common Market are to bring about “ever 
closer union among the European peoples” and to better the living 
and working conditions of its 170 million people. When the EEC be- 
comes fully operative, it will be the world’s greatest single trading 
unit, with a common commercial policy towards outsiders. In the 
meantime, the individual nations’ representatives in the U.S., listed at 
right, continue to answer American business men’s questions about 
industry, commerce, and investment in their countries. 


Board of industrial Develop- 
ment of Luxembourg 

200 East 42nd Street 

Belgian Industrial Information 

Room 3004 

630 Fifth Ave. 


In Washington, D.C.: 


Foreign Investment Office 
Italian Embassy 
2401 15th Street, N.W. 


The Commercial Counselor 

French Embassy 

1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 

The Commercial Counselor 

German Embassy 

1716 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W. 

The Commercial Counselor 

Netherlands Embassy 

1470 Euclid Street, N.W. 
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than originally planned.” 

Hallstein’s plan to accelerate the 
Rome Treaty timetable was essential- 
ly a mechanism to get the Common 
Market on its feet before anyone had 
a chance to destroy it. This was no 
mean task, and for a while he was op- 
posed by powerful forces even in the 
German government. But his ability 
as a negotiator, and energetic groups 
within iis individual countries, car- 
ried the day. 

In Hallstein’s opinion, the creation 
of a vast new market in Europe is 


iff will probably be 20 per cent lower 


IN AN EXCLUSIVE Dun’s Review interview, Walter Hallstein, president of the EEC's 





“] think that one has to distinguish 
between industries. It depends on 
how much labor figures in the cost 
structure, how much raw material 
comes from Europe, whether the 
product itself is bulky and costly to 
transport. In these cases, there are 
clear advantages in setting up in Eu- 
rope. In other cases, the advantages 
may not be so great. As the Common 
Market develops and its economy be- 
comes more comparable with the U.S. 
economy, the picture may change 
somewhat, but a company’s decision 
on producing in Europe will always 
































executive commission, tells how American business can benefit from new trade bloc. 


really a great opportunity for U.S. 
business. 

“All business?” he was asked. 

“Well, the ones that benefit most 
will be those with a high degree of 
technical development or a high de- 
gree of capital investment, both 
strong points in American industry.” 

“How about consumer goods?” 

“These might not benefit quite so 
readily. But European consumer 
goods manufacturers confront the 
same major difficulty that American 
ones do: They both face keen com- 
petition from other couniries, in par- 
ticular from the young countries of 
the world.” 

“How about all the American com- 
panies which have moved to Europe? 
Where do you think Americans are 
better off exporting, and where they 
are better off with branches or sub- 


sidiaries inside the Common Mar- 
ket?” 
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depend upon some of the factors I 
mentioned.” 

American capital is welcome in 
Europe today, Hallstein notes, and 
conditions for capital imports may be- 
come even more favorable. 

“Would you recommend that an 
American company establish a single 
selling agent for the whole Common 
Market?” he was asked. 

The commission president took off 
his spectacles and rubbed them on 
his forehead. “Here, of course, one 
has to bear in mind that we are still 
in the process of removing trade bar- 
riers between our countries. Until 
they are completely down, it may still 
be necessary for American companies 
to have sales agents in the separate 
Community countries or customs 


areas, or else to use the services of 
national companies.” 

“Many American companies go 
abroad because wage costs are lower 





in Europe than in the U.S. Yet isn't 
the wage-cost spiral a problem in Eu- 
rope today?” Hallstein was asked. 
He replied that in spite of wage 
rises in Germany, the Netherlands, 


and France, increased productivity 
has made it possible to keep prices 
stable. He doubts that labor union 
pressure for higher wages will lead 
to substantial price increases, because 
the high level of investment should 
mean a continuing rise in productiv- 
ity, which to a large extent will offset 
any wage increases. 

Asked about labor-management re- 
lations, he explained that in Italy and 
Luxembourg, labor interests are rep- 
resented by a Council composed only 
of labor representatives, but that in 
the Netherlands and Germany, a simi- 
lar council includes employers. In 
Belgium and France, employers and 
workers sit together in certain com- 
mittees dealing mainly with economic 
matters, but the usual sort of prob- 
lems are handled by trade union rep- 
resentatives. “I think,” Hallstein con- 
cluded, “that whatever the system, 
one can say that these relations are in 
good shape.” 

Last November, other West Euro- 
pean nations which did not choose to 
join the Common Market signed a 
treaty setting up the European Free 
Trade Association. The EFTA— 
known as the Outer Seven, in contrast 
to the EEC’s Inner Six—comprises 


Austria, Denmark, Great Britain, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and 


Switzerland. (Finland, too, has asked 
to join.) They have already started 
to remove trade barriers among them- 
selves, beginning with a 20 per cent 
tariff reduction this July. 

“The Sixes and Sevens are often 
discussed in American business cir- 
cles. What are the chances of their 
getting together?” Hallstein was asked. 

“I think we are already getting at 
the difficulties between the Commu- 
nity and the EF TA countries,” he re- 
plied after a pause. “EFTA repre- 
sentatives acknowledged that it was 
impossible to seek a long-term solu- 
tion at this stage. So we all agreed to 
Start talking about specific points 
where the shoe pinches. 

“In other words, we are making the 
famous bridge between the Six——the 
Common Market—and the Seven, but 
it will be a bridge for the U.S. and 
Canada to use, as well as European 
countries outside the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the Seven.” 

—T AMAR AIELLO 
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Scope of Rust-Oleum’s Eu- 


ropean marketing 


operation 


is seen in this spread of cata- 
logs in languages used in some 
of the Common Market and 
EFTA countries. Company's 
products are supplied from 
new plant in the Netherlands. 


How One Company 
Cracked the Common Market 


ON MAY 1, production at the Rust- 
Oleum plant in Haarlem, the Nether- 
lands, got under way. Ten days later, 
the first batch of rust-preventive coat- 
ings was ready for shipment. By June, 
the company’s full line of products— 
130 in all—was being sent to distrib- 
utors throughout the six-nation Com- 
mon Market. 

Behind this production chronology 
is the story of how an Evanston, IIl., 
manufacturer planned and executed 
its invasion of the trade bloc. 

Two years ago, the Rust-Oleum 
management decided that this market 
—-with a combined population com- 
parable to that of the United States— 


was worth investigating. The com- 
pany was no stranger to overseas 
markets. For ten years, it had been 
selling its goods to distributors in the 
Far East, and it also did a limited 
business in Europe and the Middle 
Fast. 

Robert A. Fergusson, the com- 
pany’s president, learned one lesson 
from his previous overseas efforts. If 
the business is worth going after, it’s 
worth sending your first team. 

As part of the preliminary plan- 
ning, Fergusson went to Europe in 
1958 to study European marketing 
methods and also to look for a pos- 
sible plant location from which the 


The experience of this medium-size manufacturer, who's 


already proving that American marketing 


techniques pay off in Europe, points a clear moral 


for the overseas-minded company: Setting up a foreign operation 


demands careful planning, alertness to foreign market needs. 
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Common Market and other European 
countries could be served. 

On June 9, 1960, a sixteen-man 
Rust-Oleum task force sailed for the 
Netherlands. The object of the second 
invasion was not to gather informa- 
tion about the feasibility of setting up 
manufacturing facilities in the EEC, 
but to introduce new selling tech- 
niques to European distributors. 

During the eighteen months which 
elapsed between Fergusson’s trip and 
the date on which the task force 
sailed, the major decisions regarding 
the Common Market operation were 
made. 

The Netherlands had been selected 
as the site for the new plant because 
of the availability of well-trained la- 
bor—drawn especially from the influx 
of Dutch nationals returning from 
Indonesia—and the ready converti- 
bility of the Dutch guilder. 

In addition, Holland particularly 
welcomes manufacturing companies, 
for it is long on commerce, short on 
industry. 

Establishment of the Haarlem plant 
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was not absolutely essential for serv- 
icing the European market, according 
to Donald Fergusson, vice-president 
of Rust-Oleum. But, he says, it will 
solve a lot of headaches that were 
present when products for the firm’s 
seventeen European distributors were 
shipped from Illinois. 

European shipments were being 
packed in standard American meas- 
ures, whereas European requirements 
for most markets are based on the 
metric system or the British imperial 
gallon. Switching over, however, 
would have complicated packaging 
operations at the Evanston plant. 

But the major advantages of sup- 
plying the European market from the 
Haarlem plant rather than from the 
United States are, of course, greatly 
reduced freight costs, less red tape 
involved in shipping from one EEC 
country to another, lower tariffs, and 
lower labor costs. 

Greater cooperation may be ex- 
pected from government officials 
when their nation’s raw materials are 
used. The only raw material shipped 
from the United States is the proc- 
essed fish oil base of the rust preven- 
tives. Most pigments, containers, and 
cartons come from Holland or other 
nearby European countries. 


Dearth of market data 


One of the difficulties encountered 
by Rust-Oleum in the planning stage 
was the lack of accurate market data. 
In the United States, such data are 
readily available for every section of 
the country. In Europe, you must de- 
velop your own. 

According to Donald Fergusson, 
letters to various chambers of com- 
merce are a good start. The informa- 
tion received as a result of these let- 
ters, combined with whatever govern- 
ment information was available, were 
welded into a marketing guide which 
is now being put to use. 

Specialized sales tools are an im- 
portant part of Rust-Oleum’s venture 
into the new market. Its distributors 
are supplied with 38-page, full-color 
general systems brochures printed in 
German, French, Dutch, Italian, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and English. 
Each brochure includes actual color 
strips of Rust-Oleum coatings. 

A 16-page full-color marine cata- 
log is printed in the same languages. 
Demonstration kits (which include 
test samples, brushes, magnifying 
glasses and paint scrapers) are also 
provided. 
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All labels for the Haarlem plant 
are printed in English as well as the 
language ef the country of consump- 
tion, to underline the product’s Amer- 
its prestige 


ican origin, which lend 
in Europe. 

A heavy advertising program is 
pushing Rust-Oleum’s EEC effort, 
with coverage in twenty European 
business and trade publications. 

The sixteen-man company task 
force is already training European 
distributors to use one successful 
American marketing technique — 
demonstration selling. Rust-Oleum 
European salesmen now look around 
for rustable metal when they call on 
manufacturers and apply protective 
coatings on test patches. 

Although personnel from the Ev- 
anston headquarters spend three-to- 
six-month tours of duty in Haarlem, 
the plant is staffed and managed by 
Dutch nationals. An American plant 
superintendent is in charge for the 
first two years. Later, the job will be 
turned over to a Netherlander. The 
new superintendent will get three 
month’s training in the United States. 

According to Donald Fergusson, 
there is far greater need to set pro- 


cedures down in writing for a Euro- 
pean than for a domestic operation. 
The Haarlem plant is expected to run 
largely without supervision from Ev- 
anston, and the operations manual 
should answer most questions. The 
one currently in use is roughly the 
size of two Manhattan phone books. 

The manual also describes each 
job, from filler to plant superintend- 
ent, in complete detail, so that there 
can be no question as to who is re- 
sponsible for what. 

Most European industries are on a 
six-day week, but the Rust-Oleum 
plant operates five days, nine hours 
a day. Netherlands Government ap- 
proval was required for this schedule, 
as it is for many things which in the 
United States are left to the option of 
the employer. 

The next move will be to set up 
a plant in Canada. Actually, the com- 
pany’s management was debating two 
years ago whether the second plant 
was to be in Canada or in Europe. 
When the reports on the Common 
Market were evaluated, management 
decided the EEC took definite prior- 
ity and launched its European cam- 
paign. —AARON STERNFIELD 





Growth Market 
par excellence* 


Rust-Oleum’s Haarlem plant 
will also supply the seven 
countries in the European Free 
Trade Association (see page 
O91), as well as the six EEC 
nations. The EFTA—with an 
additional 80 million potential 
customers—offers all the ad- 
vantages of the EEC except the 
tariff reductions. 

included in the two groups 
are ‘en cities with populations 
of more than a million, 23 cities 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
population, 169 cities between 
100,000 and 500,000, and 196 
cities between 50,000 and 100,- 
000—some 398 marketing cen- 
ters in all. 

Rust-Oleum uses a county- 
by-county breakdown in the 
United States, stepped up into 
metropolitan areas and sales 
territories. A similar system, 
with provinces substituted for 


‘Swedish ). 





counties, is used in Europe, 
based on leading marketing 
centers of 25,000 or more and 
coupled with a weighted 
breakdown of industrial and 
commercial businesses. 

In the United States, about 
70 per cent of the firm’s gal- 
lonage goes to industrial users, 
with the balance for home use 
The ratio in Europe is expected 
to be about the same. 

Says President Robert Fer- 
gusson: “The two European 
economic groups include over 
500,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments. There’s an entirely 
new growth-minded, capitalis- 
tic way of thinking on the Con- 
tinent, largely fostered by 
American post-war policies— 
and the gross national products 
of those countries are growing 
almost twice as fast as that of 
the United States.” 





" Or—in the other languages current in the EEC and EF TA-—/forste klasses (Danish); 
hij witstek (Dutch): first-rate (English); aller erste Kiasse (German): tereceellenze 
(Italian); i utpreget grad (Norwegian); por excélencia ( Portuguese), av fOrsta kiassen 








What does Performability 
mean to your fleet operation? 


Your own fleet operation will show real savings and run far smoother 
with the ’67 Lark. Already fleet proven in wide use, The Lark with new 
improvements and advances has Performability— and here’s how you 
benefit: 


Even greater Economy! The all-new Skybolt Six engine, of valve-in-head design and 112 HP, 
has already shown 17% greater gasoline mileage than Larks used in more than 1000 fleets 
last year... pre-tested and proven in the field by the largest “blue chip” fleet operators! 








Even greater Performance! Acceleration your drivers want—10% better at low speeds, 
18% better at middle speeds, 35% better at high cruising speeds for safe passing. 


Even greater Driver Comfort and Safety! A new recirculating ball steering system and new 
front suspension make steering 30% easier. Also new for '61—handsome safety-padded 
dash—increased legroom—smart low-silhouette body styling—increased visibility—oversize 
bonded brakes! And still those wonderful flat floors, high headroom, big seats, matchless 
roadability. 


Even greater Maintenance Savings! Fleet records already show The Lark saves % on 
maintenance, compared to other cars. But this year new brakes, new larger clutch (for 
the Skybolt Six) and several servicing improvements (such as a counterbalanced hood) 
will save you even more. 


The Sum Total of 2000 engineering and design improvements, perfected and coordinated, 
give the ‘61 Lark unique response, economy, durability. That’s '61 Lark PERFORMABILITY. 
You have to drive it to believe it! 


NO CLAIMS, NO GUESSES-—-THESE ARE THE FACTS 
Actual field tests by commercial and government fleets show uniform satisfaction— “Excellent accel- 
eration from standing start, good passing performance’...“Good hill climbing”...“Excellent maneuver- 
ability and directional stability"...“Exceptionaily good (steering) response and light touch”...“Good 
clutch and brake action”...“Better roadability than any car | have ever used.” 
Certified by United States Testing Company. 





13° WHEELBASE LARK CHAMP TRUCK 1084" WHEELBASE LARK 
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YOUR WIDEST CHOICE-A SUPERIOR-PERFORMING FLEET VEHICLE FOR EVERY FLEET NEED! 


G1 IARK™ 


by Studebaker 


LET US SEND YOU THE FACTS! 
Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
South Bend 27, indiana 


C) Send us informative literature only 
C) Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 
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Telephone people 
make good 


neighbors 


On the pole or at the switchboard, telephone 
people everywhere have common cause. 


It’s service, sweetened always with plain, 
old-fashioned courtesy. 


Behind it are countless miles of wire, 
forests of poles, tons of electronic equip- 
ment and multiple millions of telephone 
receivers to keep the whole nation in closer 
touch. 


To bankers this service is vital. And 
wherever and whenever possible they match 
it with the many financial services that 
help all private enterprise function more 
efficiently. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, a leader in 
financial counseling to business and indus- 
try, is proud to share in commercial bank- 
ing’s long service to the telephone com- 
panies of America. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Depomt Insurance Cor poration 
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The ‘organization man’”’ is under fire, and the 


“corporate image”’ is called a mask for opportunism. 


What can the executive do to counter the critics, 


and define the limits of his own responsibility ? 


Men, Morality, and Management 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


WRONG DECISIONS have been made ever since Adam 
took his wife’s advice instead of thinking things out for 
himself, and the need for good leadership began when 
Noah captained the Ark. Good leadership is the act of 
management, and when it is applied to a corporation or 
any group adventure, whether military, social, or reli- 
gious, it calls for more risk than prudence, more under- 
Standing than tact, more principle than expediency. 

Despite all the democracy associated with the free en- 
terprise system, and the selection, training, and advance- 
ment of managers, the corporation enjoys the continuity 
of a monarchy and some of its regal aspects of authority. 

The man in management has two facets—the boss 
and the employee, the white collar and the blue collar, 
the producer and consumer—cause and effect in every 
situation. 

Moral responsibility begins at the top and filters down 
through middle management, supervisors, and foremen. 
It includes the complex and relative ethics of wages, 
work rules, seniority, fringes, profit participation, and 
pensions. It includes a proper estimate of the worth of 
the specialist in technology and research and in various 
staff assignments which seldom lead to the top. 

The moral aspect begins with self-respect and is always 
the same, whether management faces the consuming pub- 
lic, the profit-sharing stockholder, or the profit-making 
staff. The conscience of the manager is also alive to his 
inherent responsibility for the attitude of the society cre- 
ated within an industrial democracy. 

Much is said in criticism of the “organization man,” a 
dehumanized entity whose soul is hardened to a fixed 
pattern, a being who acts with the movement of a robot. 
The “organization man,” like the “average man,” doesn’t 
exist except as a generalization. There is enough of the 
organizational imprint on many executives to cramp their 
thinking routines, but rigid organizational behavior is not 
a benchmark of quality management, for good leader- 
ship must be flexible and a bit competitive in tactics. 
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The experienced manager asks all the significant ques- 
tions bearing on a situation but never tries to know all 
the answers in finance, technology, or marketing. He 
places these chores on the shoulders of specialists who 
keep their noses close to the blueprint, shop order, and 
balance sheet, while the decision-maker keeps his eye on 
the long-term growth target and the short-term profit 
projection. 

The alert manager is often autocratic—but with good . 
reason and from a keen appraisal of the facts. He will 
alarm his subordinates, puzzle his competitors, and 
occasionally frighten the stockholders. He knows that the 
democratic, committee-dictated, majority-voted decision 
is usually late, second-best, and mediocre. The imagina- 
tive and inspired president of a company is never infall- 
ible, but he has to act like it before his employees—and 
frequently in front of his board of directors as well. 

What, then, is the over-all responsibility of the top man 
in management to the lower man in management, to the 
white-collar and the blue-collar man, and to his neighbor 
in general? Is his primary duty confined to the perimeters 
of business, or does it include a larger duty to society? 

Society can be roughly divided into three broad cate- 
gories—political, economic, and cultural. Management 
has a responsibility to all three. It cannot be selective of 
one at the expense of the others. There is no easily de- 
fined point of cleavage among them. Management has a 
primary interest in profits as the blood fuel of a healthy 
anatomy, and it need make no apology for the “work for 
gain” premise of a commercial enterprise. 

The capitalistic incentive method finds historic en- 
couragement in the New Testament parable of the talents, 
in which the servants of the king are commended for 
their ability to increase the original stake provided at 
risk for gain. 

But if profits are necessary to survival and growth, 
they are not the exclusive goal of a managerial society. 

continued on page 61 
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You can’t erase a Dictabelt accidentally, either 


The sound you can see. Unlike some re- 
cording media, the red Dictabelt records 
visibly. You can see your place, play back 
in seconds. Dictation can’t be erased— 
every word is recorded cicarly and per- 
manently. And Dictabelt is so inexpensive 
it doesn’t have to be re-used. You have a 
fresh, clean surface every time you dictate. 


All controls are on the microphone. 
The entire dictating process is controlled 
by four buttons—dictate, play back, cor- 
rections and length. Your thumb does it 
all. It’s the most efficient way to dictate. 
All the instructions your secretary needs 
are marked clearly and automatically on 
the simple indication slip. 


Most automatic dictating machine. 
You and your secretary are sure to get 
a lot more work done in less time with a 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. It’s the dic- 
tating machine svsterm most widely used in 
business today. To see for yourself how efh- 
cient it is, call your nearest Dictaphone 
office for a free “‘show me” demonstration. 


Di h | 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN IDEA AND ACTION... ictap one CORPORATION 


Dictaphone, Tune Master, Dictabelt, registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp.. 730 Thad Ave. 4 Y. 17, % Y.- 204 Eglinton Ave E.. Tornnto, Canada: 17.'* **retford Pi_.Londen W.1. Eng 4 Aderostrasse 4 Dwsseidor!, Germany 
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Texaco’s new Stop Loss’ program shows why 
lubrication is a management responsibility 


MANAGEMENT does have a stake in good is—a cost-reducing tool, not an expense item 
you can effect savings that add up to many 
hundred times the cost of the lubricants them- Organized 


tL wtrrn ator 


lubrication practices. Texaco’s complete new 
program “Stop Loss with Organized Lubri 


cation” shows why. selves. Yet only management has the authority 


This program has proved its ability to make 
important savings, and is adaptable to vir- 
tually every industry. It is dramatized in a 
20-minute, color-and-sound movie that every 
management man should see. 

When you recognize lubrication for what it 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


to make these potential savings an actuality. 
Texaco can help you achieve these savings. If 
you are interested in seeing our film “Stop 
Loss,” call your local Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer, or write Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. D-142 


IN COST CONTROL 





What then are the dimensions of the 
moral framework in which the man- 
ager functions? 

The usual difference between a 
mob and a multitude is movement. 
The difference between chaos and 
order is management. The man in 
management begins with the recogni- 
tion of the need for order. Man's 
identification of self as the center of 
movement in an orderly universe be- 
gins with his recognition of the job 
at hand and the need to meet his ob- 
ligations. 

The morality of management can 
be summed up in a single ethical re- 
sponsibility and conveyed in seven 
basic categories which begin with 
man, the individual, not mankind as 
a generalization. Man, the individual, 
must have: 

@ A sense of identity—recognition 
that he is an individual in mind and 
soul, a created entity 

e A sense of order—acceptance of 
the inspired and managed plan of the 
universe 

e@ A sense of purpose—realization 
that man was placed on earth by the 
act of an Intelligent Will 

@ A sense of power—understanding 
of the force within man which may 
be used for good or evil, according to 
the dictates and response of his con- 
science 

@ A_ sense of love—the instinct 
which impels mankind to the service 
of fellow man, an instinct which in- 
cludes justice and all of the implica- 
tions of the Golden Rule 

e A sense of dignity— insistence on 
man’s superior position as a creature, 
gifted with reason and freedom 

@ A sense of time—the concept of 
goals to attain, and the persistence 
to attain them, under the whip of the 
calendar. 

Many leaders in management are 
concerned with the sense of identity, 
for modernity tends to dim the iden- 
tity of the individual, his meaning as 
a person, his duty as a citizen, his 
significance as a thinking being, 

The difficulty with life in an indus- 
trial democracy, with its political 
complexities and its social confusions, 
is that it tends to reduce the individ- 
ual to numbers, segregate humanity in 
broad categories, and define human 
behavior in terms of averages. The 
shrewd Joseph Stalin is credited with 
saying, “The death of one man is a 
tragedy, the death of a million is a 
Statistic.”” Even in a democracy, there 

continued on page 65 
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Robert Foss, 


veteran SBS socp counselor 
in the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
orea, has helped scores of 
plants find economical solu- 
tions to their wash-up and 
hygiene problems. Here's 
his report on a metalwork- 
ing plant employing better 
than 3800 workers: 


“We found this plant’s washroom costs way up! The powdered 


and liquid soaps provided in the washrooms were being wasted 
by the handfuls. Result: unsightly washbasins, slippery floors, 
excessive soap and housekeeping costs. In addition, these soaps 
proved only partially effective against the more irritating, 
difficult-to-remove soils in the plant. 


We showed them how much more effectively and economically 
SBS 60 can do the job. Formulated especially for industrial 
use, this quick-acting cream deodorant soap is virtually im- 
possible to waste ... is equally safe on face, hands or body 
. .. and removes all the general soils found in this plant.” 


Money-saving suggestions like this begin 
with OPERATION PINPOINT ~a thought- 
provoking presentation filled with facts 
about skin hygiene and washroom main- 
tenance. The SBS soap counselor serving 
your area can pinpoint the right soap to 
do every skin cleansing job best and at low- 
est cost in your plant. Let him show you 
OPERATION PINPOINT .. . just call 


your nearest SBS office. collect. 
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GIFT NO. D 

KABOB'N GRILL $31.85 

Here's the unique gift you've been looking for! It's the most 
exciting cook-it- yourself appliance by West Bend that will — 
provide eating fun for the entire family. It's an electrically- 
driven vertical grill, 23” high and 13” in diameter; eight indi- 
vidually rotating skewers have ranch-branded handles for 
easy identification; charcoal goes into center fire basket. 
Lightweight, portable, easy to clean. For gift-giving . . . the 
fire basket is filled with a 7 ounce vacuum tin of CAPCO 
GIANT CASHEWS plus two 7 ounce vacuum tins of IMPERIAL ~*~] 
MIX, Instructions plus recipes included in 16-page booklet. 


GIFT NO. C 

FLUTED WOODEN BOWL $5.95 

A tasteful gift done in an authentic Early American manner. 
8” in diameter and 2'2” high; filled with 20 ounces of — 
IMPERIAL MIXED NUTS. Each bowl is made from a carefully / 
cured log by skilled American craftsmen, in a warm, mellow 
brown finish. The final coating is a durable, alcohol-resistant 
lacquer. Use it later for salads, fruits, floral arrangements. 


MIRRO GIFTWARE... FRESH, FUNCTIONAL AND TASTEFUL! 
Today's smart silhouettes that offer the perfect complement to any decor. The 
lustrous silver-tone finish with ‘teaked’ walnut trim and gold-tone accents is 
completely non-tarnishable; eliminates polishing problems forever. Welcome 
gifts to be admired and used constantly for years to come. 


GIFT NO.F SERVING CASSEROLE $14.95 


Two quart size for hot-or-cold dishes; metal inset can be used for centerpiece 


or fruit bowl. Filled with 24 ounces of IMPERIAL MIX. 


GIFT NO.G CARVE AND SERVE PLATTER $11.50 

Richly ‘teaked’ walnut cutting boord rest in silver-tone tray; gold-tone spikes 
hold roast or fowl secure. Gift-packaged with 12 ounces of GIANT CASHEWS 
and IMPERIAL MIX. 


GIFT NO.H COVERED TIDBIT DISH $7.25 
Wonderful way to please the taste as well as the eye. Filled with 10 ounces 
of IMPERIAL MIX. ideal for miniature floral arrangements, candy. 


Be 


Pe he 


GIFT NO. C 


GIFT NO.A 
TRANSPARENT GIFT BOXES 
Here it is! Looks good, tastes even better! Beautiful, transpare 
acetate gift boxes filled with the world’s finest IMPERIAL MI 
SALTED NUTS... giant cashews, giant pecons, giant redski 
almonds, giant blanched almonds and blanched Brazils. All boxe 
are topped with red satin bows; specially designed cartons pre 
tect bows and maintain the freshness of the nuts. Perfect eating 
treat for drop-in guests during the holidays and year-'re 
Also available in the eye-catching divided Star Design centere 
with red pistachios. 
SIZE PRIC 
1 Ib. Cello Box, imperial Mix, 6" diameter $ 2.2 
2 Ib. Cello Box, Imperial Mix, 7” diameter 4.1 
3 Ib. Cello Box, Imperial Mix, 82" diameter 5.5 
5 lb. Cello Box. Imperial Mix, 10” diameter 9.7 
3 ib. Star Design, Imperial Mix 6.3 
5 |b. Star Design Imperial Mix 10.3 
SPECIFY GIFT LETTER, WEIGHT DESIRED AND PRICE 


GIFT NO. A 


The Chas. A. Peterson Co. CLEVELAND 15,OHIO + TOWER 1-4353 





ptten used... always remembered 


Imperial mix 


means the finest nuts obtainable. 

Most gifts shown here are filled with Imperial Mix. This 
means a select mixture of carefully salted giant CA- 
SHEWS, giant PECANS, giant REDSKIN ALMONDS, giant 
BLANCHED ALMONDS and giant BLANCHED BRAZILS 
... processed daily at exactly the right temperature in 
our modern kitchens .. . your guarantee of delicate, trve- 
taste flavor. 


GIFT NO. E 

“OVERNITER” CERAMIC TRAY $5.85 

For men who appreciate organization, this is the perfect gift. 
Made of the finest, high-fired California ceramic in black 
with 24 carat gold hand-decorations. Measures 9” x 9"; five 
compartments filled with RED PISTACHIOS, GIANT CA- 
SHEWS, WHITE PISTACHIOS, REDSKIN ALMONDS and IM- 
PERIAL MIXED NUTS in the center section. 


GIFT NO. D 


GIFT NO. 8 

ROUND HAMMERED ALUMINUM BOXES 

An impressive gift filled with the world's finest, IMPERIAL MIX. 
The hammered aluminum box is embossed with an antiqued 
coach design prepared exclusively for CAPCO and can serve 
1001 useful purposes later. Each box contains giant cashews, 
giant pecans, giant redskin almonds, giant blanched almonds 
and giant Brazils. All boxes are hand-packed in individual 
mailing cartons. Also available in divided Star Design with 
red pistachios in the center. 


SIZE PRICE 
2 Ib. Imperial Mix Assortment $ 4.35 
3 Ib. Imperial Mix Assortment 6.15 
5 Ib. Imperial Mix Assortment 9.85 
3 Ib. Imperial Mix, Star Design 6.55 
5 Ib. Imperial Mix, Star Design 10.50 
SPECIFY GIFT LETTER, WEIGHT AND. PRICE 
GIFT NO. 8B GIFT NO.E 


THE CHAS. A. PETERSON COMPANY 
915 Carnegie Avenue * Cleveland 15, Ohio + TOwer 1-4353 


Date 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


Have you enclosed your gift list and shipping labels? 
QUANTITY , GIFT LETTER , DESCRIPTION 








We will invoice you the postage ond mail charge. 

MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS ...WE DO THE REST! 
Every item is hand-selected anc unconditionally guaranteed. 
NOTE: If you desire CAPCO nuts to fill the container of your 


choice, to fit into o prodect mode in own plant, write 
ovr CUSTOM oncane DEPT. ed For Additional information ... Call The Chas. A. Peterson Co....TOwer 11-4353 























Put this RCA Weather Eye on Your Aircra 


...and “see” the weather miles ahead! 


It’s the RCA AVQ-50 Weather Radar, specially designed for use in air- 
craft where weight, space and power are at a premium. 


In thousands of installations, the AVQ-50 has cut operating costs of busi- 
ness and executive aircraft, improved on-time arrival and increased pas- 
senger comfort. By “seeing’’ the weather far ahead, your pilot can go 
around or between turbulent areas and often avoid long and costly detours, 
greatly increasing the effectiveness and economy of your aircraft. 
Because it contributes to safety, as well as improved scheduling and flying 
comfort, weather radar has been designated as required equipment for 
most commercial airlines. By making the AVQ-50 lighter, smaller and less 
costly RCA makes it available to most executive and business aircraft. 
For complete information, get in touch with the nearest Authorized RCA 
Dealer listed on the opposite page, or address: Radio Corporation of 
America, Aviation Division, 11819 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 
64, California. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





For full information 
about the RCA 
WEATHER RADAR 
get in touch 
with your nearest 
RCA authorized 
dealer listed below. 


Aircraft Radio & Accessory Co. 
Denver 7, Colorado 


Airmar Radio Service, Inc. 
Ronkonkoma, N. Y. 


AiResearch Aviation Service Co. 
Div. of Garrett Corp. 
Los Angeles 45, Californic 


Anderson Aircraft Radio Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Associated Radio Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


Atlantic Aviation Corp. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Butler Aviation, Inc. 
Chicago 66, IIlinois 


Butler Aviation 
Milwoeukee 7, Wisc. 


Butter Aviation 
Washington, D. C. 


E. Farnell & Co., Inc. 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Fligihtcraft, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 


Florida Aviation Corp. 
Miari 48, Florida 
Gopher Aviation, Inc. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Minnesota Airmotive 
Minneapolis 50, Minn. 
Ohio Aviation Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Qualitron, inc. 

Burbonk, California 
Reading Aviation Service, Inc. 
Reading, Pa. 
Remmert-Werner, Inc. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Robbins Aviation Corp. 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp. 
indianapolis 21, indiana 


San Jose Avionics Co. 
San Jose, California 


Smith-Meeker Eng. Co. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Southern Airways Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 





continued from page 6] 

is a tendency to level people to a sta- 
tistical oblivion. Yet humanity rebels 
against averages. 

The human equation does not re- 
spond to the rigidity of mathematical 
equations. If we turn from the word 
“average” to “typical,” we are more 
selective and get a better picture of 
the individuals around us, because 
many groups rise above the low me- 
dian of human aims and activities. 

The man in management identifies 
the individual and his function. The 
individual in our world of mass move- 
ment, tidal surges of population, ma- 
chine production, and _ electronic 
memory faces a continuing quarrel 
between name and number. 

Management also seeks the dis- 
cipline which implies a sense of order, 
the statistic, the index number, wage 
rates, operating ratios, Gross National 
Product, and other measuring devices 
for production, sales, and profits. Yet 
excessive use of this discipline sets up 
a complexity which can invite chaos. 
Regulatory law seeking to insure jus- 
tice and fair play creates as many 
new legal and social snarls as it un- 
tangles. Justice is often trapped in a 
maze of its own design. 

Most regulatory law is a matter of 
group discipline rather than moral 
restraint. It is part of the price so- 
ciety pays for being civilized. The 
corporate manager is faced with many 
restrictions and limitations under na- 
tional and state laws and local ordi- 
nances. He cannot follow the dictates 
of conscience alone. Yet the manager 
patiently submits to the legal chafing 
for the common good and because he 
accepts the need of order in social 
behavior, though there are times 
when he feels like Gulliver in Lilliput, 
tied down by a web of minor re- 
Straints which are a major handicap 
to the free movement of business. 


Freedom and responsibility 


The sense of purpose in man’s 
earthly adventure is often overlooked 
in the pragmatism of daily need. 
Again the individual dims into the 
group, and his significance as a name, 
a face, a soul is lost in the temporary 
demands of the job. Humanism de- 
mands that the world’s work be done, 
but not at the expense of a man’s 
loyalty to his code of personal ethics 
or his freedom of decision within 
legal bounds. 

The sense of purpose includes aes- 
thetics for those who have the ca- 


pacity to enjoy them as participants, 
critics, or spectators. It also includes 
the right to ignore the arts and pro- 
claim immunity to string quartets, 
poetry readings, or finger painting. It 
includes the negative right to any 
form of indolence or unproductive 
recreation which pleases a man’s 
fancy. Most people, however, find 
that doing nothing is difficult, even 
when they get help from the experts. 
The purposes of life, in the main, are 
worthy and serious, and it is a man- 
agerial responsibility to point to the 
signs on the doors. It is up to the 
individual to select the knob. 

Man’s sense of power, growing in 
magnitude, is offset by his anxiety 
about whether it will be applied for 
man’s improvement or immolation. 
He has seen power in the past 50 
years exceed all the dynamics of 
transport and communication of the 
past 5,000 years. His voice circles 
the earth in an instant. He has 
touched sea bottom at its lowest point, 
leaped into space, and exceeded most 
living things in nature at their own 
arts and in their own environment, 
whether on land, in the sky, or under 
water. Yet he recognizes that the 
power of the printed and spoken word 
exceeds the power of the atom in in- 
fluencing the minds and hearts of 
men. 


For good or ill 

The power of modern capitalism 
over the lives of people grows with 
the complexity of our industrial civili- 
zation, and the use and abuse of this 
power rests equally with industrial 
management and labor management, 
both of whom often ignore the rights 
of the majority in the tensions of in- 
dustrial strife. The power of the agen- 
cies of communication—the newspa- 
pers and magazines, radio and TV— 
Strains at the moral margins in at- 
tempting to influence opinion and 
conscience. 

Corporate power invited the dis- 
cipline of antitrust laws. Labor power 
has brought increasingly barbed legal 
controls. It was Lord Acton who said 
“Power tends to corrupt; absolute 
power tends to corrupt absolutely.” 
Man, in re-examining his power po- 
tential, has good reason to be fearful 
of his gifts, more fearful even of the 
routines of a democratic order than 
the atheistic candor of state socialism. 

The sense of love, the spirit that 
impelled Abou Ben Adhem to give 
testimony of his affection for his 
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BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINES REDUCE POSTING TIME 30% 
AT RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CoO. 


The seene: The Milwaukee, New Orleans and Oakland manufacturing plants of 78-year-old 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. The jebs: Accounts payable, accounts receivable and general 
ledger, including check writing and expense distribution for the 3 plants and 84 branch offices. 
The equipment: Burroughs F-1503 Alphanumeric Accounting Machines. The results: in the 
words of Treasurer Leslie Aspin, “Considerably faster monthly closings, jargely as a result 
of the increased speed and accuracy of our Burroughs machines. A 30% reduction in posting 
time. Provision of growth capacity without additional personnel.’ Burroughs—TM 


Yor businesses of every size: Burroughs data processing 

line ranges from accounting machines to complete com- 

puter systems. It’s backed by outstanding services and he Burroughs 
systems knowledge, known for outstanding results. For 

details, action—and results—call our nearby branch. Or Burrough 


write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. ao Corporation 


Career opportunity: [f you know anyone who might be 

interested in a professional-level sales position with our 

expanding marketing organization have him write Lodge ; 

Staubach, Director of Sales Placement, at the above address. NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 





neighbor, is still the basic hope of 
justification for the human race. 

Yet the spirit of “my brother's 
keeper” holds within it the danger 
that “my brother” will seek security 
at the expense of his sense of risk and 
competitive spirit, When a man’s 
food, shelter, and education are all 
provided for, there is a weakening of 
the spine and a numbing of the will. 
The right to suffer, the right to fail, 
the right to differ are all necessary 
ingredients of the individual who does 
not want to live under the protective 
wing of regimented social security, 
company pensions, or union labor 
privileges. The meaning of “my broth- 
er’s keeper” is not the possessive one 
of a friendly but insistent jailer. 

Despite all of the wars of nations, 
the degradation of captives, and the 
enslavement of millions of serfs, the 
sense of dignity in man persists be- 
cause of the recurring spirit of rebel- 
lion against slavery of mind or body. 
In the slaves in the salt mines, the 
helots in Siberian forests, the pawns 
of Dachau, there has always been 
that resurgence of spirit which be- 
wilders the tyrant. Even when the 
ankles of men are fettered, their 
minds fight free of the brainwash and 
unmask the sophistries of their tor- 
mentors. 


ideas in action 


Ideas can enslave men and ideas 
can free them, but ideas that move 
men must be translated into action 
by leaders with the willingness to as- 
sume personal risk. White-collar and 
blue-collar workers have equal social 
status, and the drudgery is fast disap- 
pearing from field and factory. But 
with the machine, mass-production, 
and automation, the dignity of labor 
faces another challenge, for man 
could easily be enslaved by the slave 
he created to serve him. 

The pulse is a constant reminder 
of the sense of time, which encour- 
ages as well as limits the scope of 
man’s achievement. Everything must 
be done under the compulsion of 
time, and yet it is obvious that most 
people are but shadows on the sun- 
dial. The achievements are by the few 
the honors for the few, but penalties 
for the loss of time are on the many. 
Yet the busy man always finds time, 
time to ask questions that have no 
simple answers. 

There is a prescience about time 
that disturbs many thinking managers 
of educational as well as economic 
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Any load that must be hefted or hauled by hand takes time . . . costs money. Take 
ground level loading of trucks for example. One company used to do it like this: a 
power truck and driver to shuttle loads from warehouse to truck; two men to transfer 
loads from fork truck to carrier, onto hand trucks, wheel them into carrier, unload 
by hand again. Time 244 hours; manhours: 74; costs: plenty / Now, with a Magliner 
Mobile Loading Ramp on the job, the power truck driver does it alone in an hour's 


time. Savings: plenty! For the complete story .. . 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN DB-211 ¢ Magline Inc., P.O. Box 1510, Pinconning, Michigan 


Magliner Mobile Loading Ramps 





NOW--EXTENDED RECORDINGS 


of your truck operations 


NEW 


Wagner-Sangamo 


TACHOGRAPH 


records up to 31 days 
on a single “strip” chart 





This new model Tachograph permanently records truck operation, on roll- 


type charts, designed for 8, 15, or a maximum of 31 days. 

Mounted on the dash of the truck, this recording speedometer makes a 
graphic record of truck’s operation. It indicates truck stationary time with 
engine on,—with engine off; duration of stops; speeds and distances 


traveled. 


Data helps you eae better aang, curtail wasted time, cut costs, and helps 


make drivers sa 
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1) x 2% 1 6% 

RANGE—Y2 to 1 Mile 

HANDY PAGING SYSTEM 

REQUIRES NO LICENSE 
UNIT-TO-UNIT 


New portable high styled two-way radio that actually fits 
into your pocket. Exclusive “power. pak’ rechargeable bat 
tery lasts a year or more. For factory, surveying, construc 
tion, department stores, stock- yards, hospitals, firemen 
policemen, golf, office, and home. Price: $125.00 each 
Can aiso be used with Globe Electronics’ CB100 or CB200 
two-way citizens band radios, for longer ranges 





GLOBE ELECTRONICS A Diwcior of Textron Electromes, 

Council Bluffs. lowa 
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Cuts handling time 
eooand costs...50% 


Here’s the fastest, lowest 
cost method ever devised for 
handling hot or cold, wet or 


dry bulk materials . . . scrap 
metal, hot forgings, cinders, 
soybean meal, etc. Fits any 
standard lift truck. One man 
picks up loaded Hopper with 
truck, transports it to desti- 
nation, and flips the latch. 
The Hopper automatically 
dumps its load, rights itself, 
locks itself. Cuts costs 50°. 
Made of 4%" steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded 
seams. Heavier plate if re- 
quired, also stainless steel or 
galvanized. Eight sizes, % 
to 4 cubic yards. Standard 
models shipped from stock. 
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DUMPS ITSELF 
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RIGHTS ITSELF 
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LOCKS ITSELF 


letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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activities. It is the suspicion that all 
progress is represented by a vast tri- 
angle and that we are getting close 
to the apex. This point may be the 
perpetual mirage of infinity, but some 
leaders in industry as well as philoso- 
phy are asking, “Where do we go 
from here, and how far?” The whole 
capitalistic structure of society 1s 
based on time factors: money at risk 
against the calendar, achievement tar- 
gets by clock, rewards for capital and 
labor by the week, month, and year. 
“So much to do and so little time to 
do it,” complained Cecil Rhodes, the 
empire builder—but there is always 
time left over. 


Three schools of thought 

These seven areas of moral influ- 
ence in the concept of managerial 
activity cannot be expressed in the 
debits and credits of bookkeeping. 
The man of vision does not limit his 
thinking or definitions to a dictionary 
of mercantile or industrial terms. 
There is one school of managers, and 
not necessarily the old school, which 
believes their responsibility should 
begin and end with the company bal- 
ance sheet. Another school of wider 
scope and higher sights sees the cor- 
porate score card including the sta- 
tus of the company measured in pub- 
lic Opinion as a positive or negative 
influence in the community. A third 
group, growing more vocal, if not 
altogether lucid in statement, is grop- 
ing for a concept of deeper spiritual 
dimension. This group is increasingly 
sensitive to the manager’s duty in 
defending the moral stamina of a peo- 
ple whose behavior is mirrored before 
a world audience. These managers 
find it difficult to accept the distorted 
image created by business and politi- 
cal leaders who ask others at home 
and abroad to “Do as I say, not as 
I do.” 


No automatic acceptance 

Our economic leadership is subject 
to challenge, and our moral leader- 
ship to question and _ restatement. 
Many of our overseas neighbors were 
lifted out of the slough of despond by 
American credit and technology, but 
they reserve the right to debate our 
policies—if not our principles. 

In the aftermath of two world wars 
and a world depression, we have used 
an economic leverage to support our 
moral indignation over the knavery 
of Communism, but it is quite appar- 
ent today that the Lace Curtain of the 
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Appecrance Pius Sturdy Construction 
*Potented 


} Metal Tabs. 


solve filing problems at 
LOW COST! 





Available in | and 2 inch widths to revise 
your present filing system or convert to shelf 
filing. Complete with clear or colored plastic 
windows. 

Complete line for labeling, filing and indexing 
Sold through Stationers only~or write 


Office Products Ine. 


P.O. Box 6677 © 26029 W. 8 Mile Road 
Detroit 40, Michigan 
or CHARLES C. SMITH, 
Exeter, Nebraska 
West Coast Distributor: Arch K. Ansty 
171 2nd St., San Francisco 5 
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STAXONSTEEL employs an 
engineering principle to combine 
the strength of steel with the 
economy of corrugated board. 
The steel supporting frame gives the 
drawer equal support front, back and 
sides. For long term economy there is 
no better record storage drawer 
than STAXONSTEEL. Five standard 
stock sizes available. 


FREE Catalog and Record Storage Manual. 
Write Dept. DOR to. 
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World's 


fastest 
sorting system 





PHILCO 2000 Data Processing System 


The majority of all data processing in- 
volves sorting. Time saved on this opera- 
tion is always significant—the answers 
you need become available more quickly; 
the equipment itself is freed for other use. 


The inherent speed and capacity of the 
Philco 2000 are your assurance of highest 
possible sorting speed—faster than any 
other sorting system! For example, the 
Philco 2000 has sorted 100,000 80-character 
records, having a 16-character key, in 
18 minutes! 


Such high sorting speed can be obtained 
on any Philco 2000, regardless of size, with- 
out additional sub-systems. One of the 
many programming aids provided by Philco 
is a powerful Sort Generator program. 

Call or write to arrange a test run of 
one of your sort problems on the Philco 
2000 Data Processing System. 


Philco Corporation « Government and! idustrial Group 
Computer Division, 3900 Welsh Road; Willow Grove, Pa. 


PHI LCO 
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... convenience that rivals Ali Baba’s magic 


incessant wedging-in-and-out of the car, protects against 
weather, guards your house. 

Barber-Colman also pioneered development of time- 
saving electric operators for overhead doors used in 


In the familiar Arabian Nights tales, Ali Baba opened 
the door to his hidden cave with the magic words, 
“Open Sesame.” There’s modern magic in the radio 
operator originated by Barber-Colman to open and close 
your overhead garage door, lock and unlock your door, 
turn on and off your garage lights at the touch of a 
button on your dash. It’s dependable magic — saves 


ORIGINATOR of constant volume 
regulators that automatically control 
tiow of high velocity air in air 
conditioning systems. 


[=] y . \ R E3 Ee R = Cc © i. Rt A Be .--where originality works for you 


OVERdoors / Temperature Controis / Smali Motors / Electrical Components 
Air Distribution Products / Aircraft and Missile Products / Moided Plastics /industrial instruments / Textile Machinery 


Machine Tools and Cutting Tools 


ORIGINATOR of transistorized 
motor operators to actuate control 
devices in air conditioning, heating, 
and ventilating systems. 


industrial and commercial establishments ... another 
example of how Barber-Colman originality benefits the 
businesses it serves. 


ORIGINATOR of the warp drawing 
machine which saves the textile 
industry laborious handwork in the 
preparation for weaving. 


COLMAN 


Barber-Coiman Company, 1300 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 





BARBER 


ASTOUNDING... 


country use thermoplastics (Nylon, Du Pont 


“Delrin,”” Hercules “‘Penton’’), extruded 
or machined by National. 
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West is resented just-as much as the 
Iron Curtain of the East. 

Our morality is suspect. Despite 
our nobility of purpose, it is difficult 
to exhibit an ascetic appearance to 
troubled neighbors when they observe 
the penalties a lush life imposes on 
our ethical behavior. They balance 
our generous instincts against the syn- 
thetic, mechanistic, and force-fed cul- 
ture of a citizenry that has lost much 
of the pioneering instinct and rugged 
virtues of earlier generations. To 
these observers, the toughening of the 
Yankee code of values must come 
with greater discipline of his physical 
appetites. Increasing fringe benefits of 
the body have been offset by fringe 
handicaps of the spirit. 

The overseas estimate of American 
morality has all of the defects of any 
generalization. Our faults are en- 
larged and our virtues dimmed, but 
it is apparent to the manager with 
the long look that neither business 
man nor diplomat has inspired neigh- 
bors and competitors abroad with 
confidence in our eagerness, or com- 
petence to lead. 

American companies have invested 
almost $30 billion in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. Our managers must ac- 
cept greater moral responsibility of 
leadership as the earth shrinks, and 
elbows bruise in the scramble for ad- 
vantages in world markets. This effort 
must be coordinated with a trade pol- 
icy and philosophy that is uniform in 
program, and understood in the same 
terms of meaning at home and 
abroad. 

The world is much too small for 
hermits and misanthropes. The image 
of the Yankee trader in other lands 
is the composite of management over- 
seas, and it is up to our industrial 
leaders to pick men who are accept- 
able in any marketplace or at any 
crossroads of diplomacy. 


A man of faith and purpose 


The good manager is the excep- 
tional man with ability to organize, 
lead, and direct. He may look like the 
fellow next door, or nobody you ever 
met. The first test of his qualifications 
is his willingness to accept any duty 
assigned to him within the concepts 
of good morals and good taste. The 
man of unusual capacity in manage- 
ment has the imagination to see and 
the determination to complete assign- 
ments beyond the original fence. He 
thinks in terms of people as well as 
customers, of all industry as well as 





ONLY......... who have learned 


about the dollars these wonderful materials 
can save. And hundreds who have added 
bright new sales features to their product 
as a result of these wonderful materials. 

Why? Because these materials are tough, 
light, and in many ways, metal-like. And 
National has many qualified Field Repre- 
sentatives to help designers apply them. 
And machines to precisely fabricate them. 
And stocks for immediate shipment. 

The facts about National's thermo- 
plastics may astound you. Write for thern. 

if you can’t use facts about our thermo- 
plastics, ask about our Vulcanized Fibre, 
Phenolite® Larninated Plastics, Kennett 
Materials Handling Receptacies, Lester- 
shire Bobbins or Parsons Fine Papers... 
more products made better by National 
Research. 
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a sound investment in service and style his own company, of the broader 


problems of society as well as his own 

Ky oO ie ee Oo uU es a a desk and bench. Most importantly, he 
has faith in people, and in himself. 

: These men of larger perspective 

new & im prove a are aware of a changing environment, 

something imminent, indefinable in 


<“Executive’’ Wrap Racks words, and intangible in shape. Its 


presence becomes increasingly appar- 
YOU DON’T purchase wrap racks every day — ent as technology increases. The 
so it’s just good business to get the best that can a a ss “something” is not the terror of the 
be had. We believe Borroughs “Executive” Wrap atom in fission or fusion, nor any dire 


Racks for ’61 are your best investment for these : : : 
reasons... their distinctive styling and beautiful potential of the chemistry of nature. 


colors enhance any decor .. . their unusual func- Rather nt 1S the premise that we can 
tional features are typically “Borroughs” .. . — go on indefinitely creating, process- 
there’s a model to meet any need, from yo pri- | rine . ing, converting, consuming to the for- 
vate office, or home, to your entire organization. ee” Pr mula of material growth without a 
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rosion. 4 | trasensory perception to feel and fear 


a a the world of the great god Gadget. 
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master. 

As a manager, he is primarily con- 
cerned with the welfare of man. He 
is equally fearful of the “isms” that 
endanger his future: cynicism, oppor- 
tunism, and hedonism. These are far 
more dangerous to man’s moral stam- 
ina than the deceits of Communism or 
the sins of capitalism. 
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The veil of hypocrisy 


New Desi B Modern management is confronted 

Model E15 Beta See eee re by the threat to our high-propped illu- 

glide drip trays. sions of grandeur, a world on stilts 

that is weakened by a defeatist atti- 

ie Bag oe ay de gr Ea gp elpoe Iannlm og tude toward basic truth and virtue, 

the shrug of the shoulders by many 

| citizens in high places—public offi- 

fel a 'felifes i MANUFACTURING COMPANY cials, captains of industry, union lead- 

OF KALAMAZOO ers, men who debase the Golden Rule 

A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT with their lack of integrity. The per- 

ceptive manager recognizes the need 
for candor in our leaders. 

Fortunately, corporate leaders of 

high repute in public and private life 

are still in voting control of the busi- 


WHAT KIND OF VISUAL SALES een gay ness conscience. The margin may be 
JOB DO YOU HAVE IN MIND? he) GHLGANG. — f Jecile slim at times but they are confident 
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that good ethics will prevail, despite 
We tnve entcmetix - wot the protective callous on the hide of 
projectors for point many men. They realize that a leader 
of sale and trade OF-Taelela papers with integrity cannot adjust his ethics 
shows. We have . to the season, the situation, or the 
desk top viewers for Tal qte aie) ele) at- person, but is guided by principle— 
both slides and film strips — with or . ave hen it hurts his pride or purse 
' mt ‘aliaa. even when it hurts his pride or purse. 
without sound, designed with your U asters The moral obligation, to use Berg- 


oonemen See, Coast to Coast Distribution son’s term, is not only instinctive but 


For information, write Dept. 0-10 MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. dynamic in society, and the manager 
TEL-A-STORY, INC., Davenport, lowe Brooklyn, New York at any level of responsibility must be 
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“Do | keep money tied up in trucks... 
or put it to work making more money?” 


Ryder immediately pays you cash for your trucks and equipment when 
you lease—provides you with the latest Ford or other dependable trucks. 
You'll have money for inventory, expansion or reserve. Just as impor- 
tant, you free valuable executive time for planning and managing the 
business you know best: Your own! A Ryder Truck Lease offers you 


something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


e Get the exact trucks for the job 


Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 
OCTOBER 1960 


* Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 


Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit’ to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL wc. 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. £4 
Miami, Florida 





DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System aiso operates truck tines 
in 10 states and tank tines in 26 states. 
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The ABC’s of pallet handling 
digested into a new and useful 
“how to” handbook. Contains 
practical information: how to 
select, load and handle pallets; 
how to estimate pallet require- 
ments; step-by-step load pat- 
tern diagrams; how to increase 
warehouse capacity up to 50%; 
facts about thee RAYMOND 
trucks that made narrow aisles 
possible. Send for your per- 
sonal copy plus extras for your 
organization, clip coupon to 
letterhead and mail today. 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
4614 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


Send copies “ABC’s of 
Pallet Handling.” 
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14 Important Ratios in 
12 Retail Lines 


Prepared under the direction of Roy A. Foulke 


From the strictly functional point of 


view, it may be doubted that there is: 


any such thing as a “discount house.” 
This type of post-war retail phenom- 
enon is nothing more than a direct- 
buying, low-markup vendor of general 
merchandise, combining self-service, 
cash sales, and quick turnover with 
elimination of many traditional retail 
services. The keys to “discount” re- 
tailing are ready accessibility, low 
overhead, quick movement of goods 
in and out, and resultant pricing of 
goods below “suggested” levels. 

Discounters can hardly claim to 
have invented such merchandising 
methods, which are simply the out- 
growth of approaches to retailing de- 
veloped by mail-order houses, variety 
chains, and grocery supermarkets. 
The supermarkets, in turn, are now 
copying their own imitators by add- 
ing such lines of merchandise as ap- 
pliances, hardware, toys, soft goods, 
and the like, while openly advertising 
themselves as “discount houses.” 

Critics of today’s discounters point 
bitterly to unbalanced stocks, shabby 
quality of some merchandise, and ex- 
ploitation of brands and warranties— 
to say nothing of rampant price cut- 
ting. The discounter is frequently 
damned by other retailers, feared by 
wholesalers, and viewed with misgiv- 
ings by manufacturers, some of whom 
refuse to sell to him because of the 
manner in which he exerts price and 
other pressures. But the discounters 
are moving mountains of goods, and 
they are growing both in numbers and 
in influence. 


Poor profit performance 


The effect in 1959 of their influ- 
ence on certain of the twelve retail 
lines listed on the opposite page is 
hinted at in the continued dismally 
low ratios of net profits on net sales 
and net profits on tangible net worth. 
But all the twelve lines made poor 
showings in these respects except 
chain groceries and meats, which re- 
flect a median relationship of profits 


DUN 


to worth of 11.51 per cent. And these 
showings raise the question of how 
the great mass of retailers intend to 
meet the challenge of the discount 
houses. 

For one thing, many retailers seem 
unable, if not unwilling, to employ 
their capital adequately. Except for 
the grocery chains and independents, 
capital turnover, as reflected by net 
sales on tangible net worth, or net 
sales to net working capital, appears 
much too low. Examination of a num- 
ber of individual retail balance sheets 
confirms this. There are retailers who 
are over-capitalized—-who have more 
cash in the bank than they owe, and 
are almost smothered in financial se- 
curity while wondering where to in- 
vest their funds. Perhaps, therefore, 
the ratios of current assets to current 
debts, and current liabilities to net 
worth, reflect too much liquidity; per- 
haps retailers should be owing more 
than they do. 


Time for a change? 


Above all, the great weakness of 
the 1959 ratio showings in these 
twelve lines is that they reflect so little 
change from 1958. Considering the 
turmoil and ferment which the dis- 
count houses have created in retail- 
ing, might not the more traditional- 
minded retailers do well to stop grum- 
bling and start copying the techniques 
of these discount house upstarts? 

For the discounters believe, at 
least, in change and innovation. And 
change, at the moment, is what con- 
ventional retailing appears to need 
most. It seems unlikely that retailers 
generally can much longer afford to 
tolerate the abnormally low returns 
which they are realizing on invest- 
ment, or their present ratio of capital 
to sales, or, for that matter, of fixed 
assets to net worth. Perhaps, in short, 
the time has come for retailers to start 
asking themselves whether they are 
operating under too much financial 
comfort and too little financial risk. 

—RICHARD SANZO 
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FOR 12 RETAIL LINES—1959 MEDIANS AND QUARTILES 


988 | 14.47 4.51 44 | 60 
4.38 | 5.92 3.08 37 | 13.8 
1.61 1.84 2.31 | 26 28.4 
988 | 14.32 5.20 53 6.5 
4.6) 7.54 3.44 / 3.9 | 19.2 
1.42 2.22 2.30 3.0 39.7 
9.467 | 12.03 5.20 7.2 13.2 
5.84 | 7.76 3.91 5.8 | 25.7 | 27.2 
2.65 3.41 3.07 45 45.3 49.0 


91.07 | 28.20 4.52 | 47 67 16 
9.76 | 1674 2.76 3.4 113.9 | 19.3 
5.04 6.93 1.86 2.5 25.6 53.0 

14.43 | 25.85 4.85 43 5.5 8.9 
3.57 | 7.16 2.89 3.3 114.8 
1.35 2.46 1.82 24 36.0 
6.57 772 3,58 58 48 
3.03 | 4.61 2.21 4.4 9.2 
| 0.65 0.64 | 1.47 3.5 28.5 

15.31 | 32.46 22.62 16.3 43.5 
11.51 | 20.15 16.84 14.6 | 59.7 

798 | 14.40 12.71 13.4 79.0 


+ 

1401 | 4372 48.38 oT 6 25.5 
7.45 | 22.30 21.49 18.3 | 41.6 
265 | 8.37 8.72 15.1 83.4 
14.05 | 19.26 6.48 5.0 76 
4.96 | 6.98 3.53 4.2 | 17.0 
| 223 | 3.39 2.31 29 | 36.0 
se j 
738 | 10.82 6.08 78 12.2 
4.54 | 6.25 3.20 5.0 | 19.2 
266 | 3.28 2.4) 47 1 313 
10.54 | 17.63 8.88 56 7 
6.41 | 8.54 5.26 3.9 | 14.0 
2.08 | 262 3.04 30 | 356 
i307 | 17.95 8.87 a9 103 
2.41 | 2.42 | 7.23 | 9.49 | 3.40 | 4.90 65 | 21.1 | 508 
1.67 095 | 350 | 495 | 242 | 3,30 48 | 378 | 86.0 


DEPARTMENT STORES—BY SIZE (TANGIBLE NET WORTH) CLASSES—MEDIANS ONLY 
3.44 | 2.20 | 7.781! 8.23 | 3.63 | 4.49 * | 44 | 249 | 278 
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2.41 
1.55 
4.00 
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1.74 
5.19 
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2.42 
5.41 





69.9 147 
95.6 
124.3 
56.2 
78.0 
124.4 
48.2 
64.8 
88.8 
62.7 
89.9 
123 6 
69.2 
93.1 
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45.0 
70.3 
97.4 
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99.8 748 
146.8 | 298.9 
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Department Stores (436) 
Dry Goods (81) 
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or more, installment (133) 
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Independent (48) 


Hardware (43) 
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69.7 | 72.1 | 562 | 60.4 


Under $250,000 | 




















1959 $250,000-$1,000,000 | 3.69 | 1.89 | 5.75 | 683 | 2.82 | 3.67 | ** 5.6 | 21.5 | 246 | 49.4 | 63.7 | 604 | 21.1 
Over $1,000,000 | 3.53 | 2.17 | 5721 876 | 3.04 | 3.91 | * 64 | 30.1 | 269 | 547 | 57.5 | 717 | 27.5 


*°Not omputed; necessary information as to the division between cash sales and credit sales was available in too tew cases to obtein on overage collection period useble as a broad guide 




















Definitions of Terms 


The Ratios—The data used are based upon 
a representative sampling with a tangible net 
worth which only occasionally is below $50,000. 
.«.+ The center figure for each of the twelve lines 
is the median. The other two figures in cach line 
are quartiles; for each ratio they indicate the 
upper and lower limits of the experiences of that 
half of the concerns whose ratios are nearest to 
the median. 


Collection Period—The number of days 
that the total of trade accounts and notes receiv- 
able (including assigned accounts and dis- 
counted notes, if any), less reserves for bad 
debts, represents when compared with the annual 
net credit sales. Formula—divide the annual net 
credit sales by 365 days to obtain the average 
credit sales per day. Then divide the total of 
accounts and notes receivable (plus any dis- 
counted notes receivable) by the average credit 
sales per day to obtain the average collection 
period. 


Current Assets—Total of cash, accounts and 
notes receivable for the sales of merchandise in 
regular trade quarters less any reserves for bad 
debts, advances on merchandise, inventory less 
any reserves, listed securities when not in excess 
of market, state and municipal bonds not in 
excess of market, and United States Govern- 
ment securities. 
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Current Debt—Total of all liabilities due 
within one year from statement date including 
current payments on serial notes, mortgages, 
debentures, or other funded debts. This item 
also includes current reserves such as$ gross re- 
serves for Federal income and excess profit taxes, 
reserves for contingencies set up for specific 
purposes but docs not include reserves for 
depreciation. 

Fixed Assets—The sum of the cost value of 
land and the depreciated book values of build- 
ings, leasehold improvements, fixtures, furni- 
ture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 


Funded Debt—Mortgages, bonds, deben- 
tures, gold notes, serial notes, or other obliga- 
tions with maturity of more than one year from 
the statement date. 

Inventory—The sum of raw material, ma- 
terial in process, and finished merchandise. It 
does not include supplics. 


Net Profite—Profit after full depreciation 
on buildings, machinery, equipment, furniture, 
and other assets of a fixed nature; after reserves 
for Federal income and cxcess profit taxes; 
after reduction in the value of inventory to cost 
or market, whichever is lower, after charge-offs 
for bad debts; after miscellancous reserves and 
adjustments; but before dividends or with- 
drawals. 


Net Sales—-The dollar volume of business 
transacted for 365 days net after deductions for 
returns, allowances, and discounts from gross 
sales. 

Net Sales to Inventery——The quotiens 
obtained by dividing the annual net sales by 
the statement inventory. This quotient does not 
represent the actual physical turnover, which 
would be determined by reducing the annual 
net sales to the cost of goods sold and then 
dividing the resulting figure by the statement 
inventory. 


Net Working Capital-—The excess of the 
current assets over the current debt. 


Tangible Net Worth—The sum of al! out- 
standing preferred or preference stocks (if any) 
and outstanding common stocks, surplus, and 
undivided profits, less any intangible items in 
the assets, such as goodwill, trademarks, 
patents, copyrights, leasehoids, mailing list, 
treasury stock, organization expenses, and 
underwriting discounts and expenses. 

Turnover of Tangible Net Worth—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by tangible net worth. 

Turnover of Net Working Capital —The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by net working capital. 
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Every department of your business 
benefits from xerographic copying 


In every department of your business, 
xerographic copying can save office time 
and overhead by cutting costly paperwork, 
and speeding distribution of information 
No matter what your copying problem, 
there is a xerographic copying machine 
desigened to fit your needs...available at 
modest monthly rentals 
For general office copying XeroX® 9°14 
; = Copier copies anything 
written, typed, printed. 
or drawn—onto ordinary 


paper, you! letterhead. 


OT card stock. There's 


no waste and no wet 


chemicals. It's the easiest of all office 
copiers to operate. Cost: about 1¢ per copy 


for supplies. 


For high quality duplicating, XeroX mas- 
ter-making equipment is clean, dry, fast, 
and remarkably low in cost. Reproduces 
from all kinds of origi- 
nals, retaining all of the 
original's crispness and 
impact, whether en- 
larged, reduced, or copied 


size to size. 


For volume copying from original docu- 
ments, engineering drawings or microfilm. 
the XeroX Copyflo® Printers turn out 
copies up to 24” wide—in seconds. Hun- 
dreds—or thousands—of different docu- 
ments daily. It’s the fastest known method 
of direct reproduction; there are no inter- 
mediates. Enlarges and reduces .. prints 


on ordinary, inexpensive 
paper, card stock, or off- 

set master material. 
Discover the many 
ways xerographic copying 
equipment has been put 
to work, by owners of small businesses as 
well as the management of giant corpora- 
tions, to speed the flow of paperwork and 
reduce its cost. Write Hatom Xerox INc., 
60-80X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Offices in principal U.S. and Canadian 
cities. Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 











IF you are casting about for ways to 
get more product exposure and more 
export sales from the advertising dol- 
lars you spend abroad, look into the 
profit prospects of International Trade 
Fairs. Since its conversion some 
months back from a vehicle for prop- 
aganda to one for profit, this Govern- 
ment-sponsored medium has found 
broad support in a fast expanding list 
of both big and small U.S. firms now 
exploring the overseas markets. 

More than 750 U.S. companies will 
participate in trade shows abroad this 
fall, showing their wares before an 
estimated audience of 4.25 million 
potential customers. 

You can pick from a broad assort- 
ment of fairs, both of the horizontal 
(general) and vertical (specialized) 
industries varieties. More than 150 
are held every year, as well as count- 
less trade shows. From Bulgaria, with 
the theme “Medicine, U.S.A.,” to Tu- 
nisia, keynoting “New Techniques in 
Science and Industry,” to Ceylon with 
“U.S. Small Industries on Exhibit,” to 
Japan, which is currently featuring its 
Fourth International Trade Fair—this 
is just a sampling of the range of up- 
coming fairs on the autumn/winter 
calendar. The U.S. manufacturer to- 
day can put his products on exhibi- 
tion at literally any point of the com- 
pass. 

To get the most for your exhibit 
dollar, here are a few guide lines sug- 
gested by Harold E. Allen, chief of 
the fairs and exhibitions section, 
Trade Development Division, U.S. 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce: 

Exhibiting should be on a highly 
selective basis. Choose only the events 
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Here are some tips on techniques for 


making the most of trade fairs overseas. 


Despite some safety margin, the gold reserve picture 


is gloomy and getting gloomier. 


that will support your sales program 
for a particular market or area. Don't 
say “We can’t exhibit in all the trade 
centers, so why bother with any?” 
You may be missing out to competi- 
tors who are willing to seed their 
sales with modest exhibition pro- 
grams today to build up to heavier 
fair promotions in the future. 

Don’t expect exhibits to produce 
results in a market where products of 
comparable quality are locally pro- 
duced at a lower price. 

If you plan to exhibit, don’t wait 
until the last minute. It’s preferable 
to work out your program at least 
eight to twelve months in advance. 
Many established shows are out- 
growing available space, and it’s “first 
come, first served.” If you can’t make 
this year’s fairs, remember there are 
at least 150 held each year, plus in- 


-numerable trade shows. 


If you don’t already have an agenrit 
on the spot, get one: Many fairs, es- 
pecially in Great Britain, allow par- 
ticipation only through local agents. 


‘Then give the agent plenty of lead 


time, so that he can coordinate his 
program with your plans. He will act 
as your eyes and ears, not only in 
analyzing audience reaction but also 
in gaging how well your product 
measures up competitively. 

If it is your practice to send sales 
personnel or executives abroad, try 


to coordinate their trips with exhibit 
schedules. They can stretch their 
travel dollars, meet many more pros- 
pects in a short space of time, and 
get the feel of the market more read- 
ily. Even if you are not participating, 
have your agent or traveling repre- 
sentative attend shows of interest to 
keep tabs on the competition. 

If you can't go it alone to get ade- 
quate coverage, there is always the 
cooperative industry exhibit to fall 
back on. This type of display has been 
practiced most successfully by British 
companies and is especially recom- 
mended to U.S. trade associations 
whose members are still in the ex- 
ploratory stages before committing 
themselves to expansion into export 
markets. 

What will it cost you to exhibit? 
Exact costs cannot be pinpointed, 
since fairs, like markets, vary in size 
and promotion costs, but here are the 
basic expenses: 

@ Space rental—on the average, this 
runs approximately $9 to $12 per 
square meter (10.76 square feet) 

e@ Stand construction and decoration 
@ Utilities and housekeeping costs 
@ Transportation of exhibit—includ- 
ing packing, unpacking, and re- 
packing fees 

@ Representatives’ travel, living, en- 
tertainment expenses 

@ Exhibit staff's salaries, expenses 
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ends 
PAPER CURL 


resulting from change in 


ATMOSPHERIC HUMIDITY 


Tricky production handling of paper . . . 
of expensive paper substitutes ...can now 
be eliminated. 

Labels, laminates, charts, photo and re- 
production papers, cores... all types of 
paper shrink or expand with changes in 
humidity. Production handling is often 
time-consuming, expensive. 


STAB-U-CEL® CONTROLS CURL 


Patented STAB-U-CEL® dimensionclly stabilizes 
paper by locking cellulose molecules in ploce. By 
vorying depth of penetration, any degree of cur! 
contro! con be obtained. STAB-U-CEL is used in 
oaveous solution during poper manufacture or 
conversion. 
Ask your pauper supplier, 
or write for complete information. 


ak THE UPSON CHEMICAL Corp. 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 








Mr. Manufacturer: 


How much does 
it cost you 
when your 
warehouse Is 
half empty ? 


Every vacant square foot increases 
your product cost. For maximum 
flexibility and economy, public 
warehousing is your most profitable 
answer. Investigate the competi- 
tive advantages of the AWA Pay- 
as-you-use Plan. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
| and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 


American Warehousemen's Ascociation 
222 W. Adams St. + Chicago 6+ Randolph 6-5550 
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@ Insurance on your wares and dis- 
play attractions 

@ Advertising—both before and after 
the fair. 

Some of these are variable costs, 
some are fixed. In any case, most of 
them can be investigated in detail in 
advance by getting data from exhibi- 
tion managers or from the Fairs and 
Exhibitions Section, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 
the nearest Commerce Department 
field office. Through its publication, 
“Foreign Commerce Weekly,” you 
can keep posted on the roster of up- 
coming fairs. 

Once you have decided to go 
ahead, don’t just wait for customers 
to drop in at your booth. Send letters 


of invitation, advertise in local news- 


papers, through radio and TV chan- 
nels, and in the fair catalog. The U.S. 
commercial attache in the city nearest 
the fair can be of help in the prelimi- 
naries, as well as forwarding local 
inquiries on your type of product. If 
you file an Agency Index Card, Form 
FC 30, with him it will be kept as a 
permanent reference to your company 
and your product. 


Don’t cut corners 


Your exhibit should, of course, be 
attractive and well designed, with 
signs keyed to market mores and de- 
signed so that they can be revised or 
replaced easily if the exhibit is to 
be used at other fairs. Your booth 
must be properly manned by an ex- 
hibit staff that is adequate in size and 
adequately informed. Potential sales 
can dissolve into thin air at the in- 
quiry level if the attendant is not there 
or is inept at handling inquiries from 
visitors. 

Finally, don’t relax when the show 
is over and the exhibit dismantled or 
boxed up to go to the next fair. Pos- 
sibly the most important part of ex- 
hibiting is the follow-through. Buyers 


often shop fairs and place orders 


later. So, just as you opened the ex- 
hibit with on-the-spot advertising, 
close it the same way. Post-fair re- 
minders will jog the memory and reap 
the sales. 


Growing Gold Crisis 


With week after week of erosion in 
reserves, the gold bugaboo is with us 
again. Under the double impact of 


_ dollar conversion into gold withdraw- 
' als by foreign treasuries and the sharp 
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Your Portfolio 
Should Include 
Savings That Earn 


I 4/0 


Paid quarterly! 


There’s no reason to “lose” profit 
by holding liquid capital in a low- 
interest savings account when it’s 
so convenient to transfer it — by 
mail — to First Western Savings 
and earn 5%% per annum. At First 
Western interest is paid quarterly, 
which allows you to easily with- 
draw funds without losing interest 
... without paying a fee. And at 
First Western you can also make 
short-term passbook loans to 90% 
of your savings balance should you 
desire to withdraw funds between 
interest periods. 

First Western proudly boasts of 
more than 18,000 savers from 50 
states and 51 foreign countries 
who have always earned more 
than the national average on their 
First Western Savings accounts. A 
good many are serious investors, 
like yourself, who have determined 
to make every penny of liquid 
capital add a better-than-average 
return on investment. 

First Western Savings, Ne- 
vada’s largest Savings and Loan 
Association (Resources over $36,- 
000,000.00) pays the following 
attractive interest to savers: 


535% sa.sear 
5 , % on all other 


accounts 
Interest paid quarterly on all accounts 

This higher interest schedule 
follows a history of seventeen 
consecutive payments to First 
Western Savers of 5% or more 
per year! 

Won’t you consider a First 
Western Savings Account for your 
own savings funds? You'll earn 
more each quarter — and, another 
important point: at First Western 
withdrawals-by-mail have always 
been paid instantly. Remember, 
too, accounts opened by the 15th 
of any month earn from the Ist. 


Mail check to: 


FIRST WESTERN 
SAVING AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 
Department X 
118 Las Vegas Bivd, So. + Las Vegas, Nevada 
A. G. Neumeyer, President 
Resources Over $36,000,000.00 
5 abe ae RRR ame aR 
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(What's wrong with this picture ?) 


Are your janitors better equipped than 
y your professional engineer-draftsmen? 


Efficient plant and office housekeeping calls 

for good equipment —and it justifies its 

high cost—but your skilled engineer- 

draftsmen need effective equipment, 
too—if they are to produce 

their best work. 


Your draftsmen, your productivity, deserve new Hamilton 
space-and-time-saving equipment —from Keuffel & Esser Co. 


There is perhaps no more exacting work involved any- 
where in your plants or offices than in your drafting 
department—demanding total accuracy, a high degree of 
skill, continuous application to details, and practical 
creativity. 

This takes highly professional, carefully trained man- 
power—but they can’t hit potential without proper 
equipment, can’t maintain continuous efficiency and 
accuracy if they have to fight discomfort and fatigue. 


Hamilton drafting equipment is designed with people in 
mind, is anatomically engineered to deliver continuous 
comfort over long periods of time—from the first minute 
it goes into use through many, many years to come. 


You or your supervisory personnel should investigate 
now the increased productivity achieved with Hamilton 
equipment—and get the fu// Hamilton story; the units 
pictured as well as the complete Hamilton line. 


Hamilton CL 100 Series 
Entirely new, canted-leg styl- 
ing assures stability without 
side crossrails. Strata-Core 
board, with green linoieum 
surface, both sides stsel 
edged; tilts 0° to 40°. Fully 
adjustable recessed footrest; 
steel reference, tool, and cat- 
alog drawers. Other fine 
features, superb styling in 
light Sahara-Tan finish, satin- 
chrome hardware. 


KE 


KEUFFEL & ESSER Co. 


New York * Hoboken, N. J. * Detroit « Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Lovis * Dallas * Denver 


Son Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Montreal 


DRAFTING, REPRODUCTION, SURVEYING EQUIPMENT & MATERIALS * SLIDE RULES 
MEASURING TAPES * OPTICAL AND METROLOGICAL SYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS 








Hamilton De Luxe Auto-Shift Tables 

Scientifically seasoned drawing surface; concealed mecha- 
nism controlling height and slope flexibility, can be moved 
with fingertip pressure; linoleum-covered reference surface. 
Many other functional features, combined with prestige styling. 
Front table, basic table, and rear reference desk—matched 


styling. 


Hamilton L-Contour Table 
Wide range of board adjust- 
ments permits frequent posi- 
tion changes—at finger touch 
—permitting greater flexibility 
of work arrangement, lessen- 
ing fatigue. Telescoping legs 
adjust height 30° to 31°. Gen- 
erous storage facilities, dura- 
ble linoleum reference 
surface. Beautiful utilitarian 
styling, maximum efficiency, 
constructed for long service. 


Pe a ee ee 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., Dept. R-10, Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send me your catalogue on Hamilton Drafting Room 
Equipment. 
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Easiest calculator tape in the world to read 


New Victor Automatic Printing Calculator 
Victor’s exclusive true symbols are familiar since 
childhood, instantly understood. No “‘code’’ to 
learn. You see each step of a problem as you would 
write it. Checking is faster, easier, accurate. 
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Easy to use as an adding machine 


No special training needed! With just one peice 
simple keyboard, Victor’s Magic Motor i en || Vietor Adding Machine Co., Dept. DR-10 | 
Bar and Simpla-Key handle all transac- 1-1 Chicago 16, Minets 
tions. Automatic Constant. Total Trans- Please send four-color brochure on your new 
; Victor Automatic Printing Calculator. 
fer. Credit Balance. 


Name 


VICTOR | = 


business machines re 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Illinois 
Victor Adding Machine Co., (Canada) Ltd., Galt, Ont. 











rise in foreign dollar claims against 
U.S. gold reserves, the squeeze has 
figuratively wrung us dry. Our free 
gold reserve is a minuscule one-half 
billion dollars. Needed to back the 
dollar are almost $12 billion in gold 
reserves, a legal requirement. Actual 
gold stocks on hand in mid-September 
broke below $19 billion, $18.5 billion 
of which is earmarked for foreign 
claims. 


Where the trouble lies 


Any number of reasons are ad- 
vanced for this thinning line of dollar 
defense: heavy dollar disbursements 
for foreign aid, both military and eco- 
nomic, including the $80 million cap- 
ital contribution to the new Inter- 
American Development Bank (and 
soon to come, the $500 million Latin- 
American aid commit nt); USS. 
companies’ heavy investments in over- 
seas plants; heavy deficits in the tour- 
ist-travel and miscellaneous services 
accounts. All these have eaten into 
our reserves at a rate faster than the 
build-up in our trade surplus. 

This may explain why so much at- 
tention and support is given these 
days at Government levels to the cur- 
rent Export Expansion Program un- 
der the aegis of the Commerce De- 
partment. It may also partly explain 
the shift toward trade and currency 
liberalization by Western Europe, 
which is as anxious as we are to keep 
the dollar afloat. 

With declining interest rates here 
and climbing rates abroad (Ger- 
many’s central bank rate is now 5 per 
cent and Great Britain’s is 6 per cent, 
as compared with 3 per cent in the 
United States), foreign investors have 
been switching out of U.S. Treasury 
bills and putting their money into 
equities closer to home, including 
British Treasury bills. U.S. stock mar- 
kets, drooping under business reports 
that show leaner earnings, contrast 
with booming bourses in Western Eu- 
rope and investors have been re- 
aligning portfolios to take advantage 
of the higher yields abroad. As these 
funds have drifted overseas, foreign 
central banks, absorbing the cashed- 
in dollars, have converted some part 
of these into gold, consistent with 
their policy of maintaining prescribed 
ratios in gold vs. dollar reserves. 

A number of foreign governments 
have lately had to settle their ac- 
counts—in gold, of course—with the 
International Monetary Fund. To 
keep up their gold reserves, they have 
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IT’S NEW! 


s Revolutionary! 


NOW...2 machines for the price of ONE! 
the new single unit desk model 


Combo rise 
Om BINDER 
PLASTIC BINDS ANYTHING, ANYWHERE! 


With the amazing new combination GBC Combo Punch and Binder, 
anyone can add the professional, quality look to all bound reports, 
presentations, catalogs, etc. At production speeds—in one single oper- 
ation! Lightweight, compact, portable, yet it costs much less than an 
ordinary typewriter. Learn more about the many exclusive advantages 
of GBC plastic bindings and the new single unit GBC Combo Punch 
and Binder. 
Fill out and Mail Coupon Today! 


Send NOW for 


FREE IDEA 
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Please send me your idea-packed book showing the 
many uses of GBC plastic binding. 
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Television assembly line. 


Discover How a Townsend Man in Your 
Plant Could Improve Your Profits 


Put a Townsend man, represented by the blue figure 
above, in your plant and discover for yourself, as others 
have, the pleasant things that happen to your profit curve. 

By application of the Townsend Method to your present 
production line it may be possible to reduce unit costs, 
speed assembly, improve your products and your profits. 

Working in your plant a Townsend man will determine 
from his vast experience which of the many Townsend 
fasteners, parts and installation tools are best for your 
entire operation. He will also analyze a single product 
or aS Many as you wish—he may even have special items 
designed for you. In short he will serve as an assembly 
consultant in your plant. 

Others have found the introduction of the Townsend 
Method into their plant has increased their profit poten- 
tial and competitive position. To put it to work for you 
write F. R. Dickenson, President, Townsend Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. There is no obligation. 


THE TOWNSEND METHOD 


* Investigate the present methods, special 
fasteners and smali parts used in assembly of 
your products. 


* Evaluate your design in relation to assembly, 
unit costs and appearance. 


* Eliminate wasteful, time consuming, costly 
methods as well as expensive fasteners and 
parts. 


* Coordinate the design function with project 
engineering to assure most economical tooling 
and assembly. 


* Estimate possible savings which can be 
translated into increased profits for you. 


DIVISIONS 

Engineered Fasteners Division @ Cherry Rivet Division 

Dunn Steel Products Division © Sheffco Division 

In Canada: Parmenter-Bulloch Manufacturing Co., 
Limited. ........Gananoque, Ontario 








swapped U.S. dollars for U.S. gold. 
And with the unease generated by the 
African political explosion that has 
produced a flock of fragmentary in- 
dependent economic entities, many 
central banks, as a precaution, have 
converted their dollars to gold to cre- 
ate more fluid reserves. 


A small silver lining 


On the credit side of the picture 
is the fact that roughly one-half of 
foreign claims on U.S. gold are pri- 
vately held. To tap these, holders 
would have to clear transactions 
through their respective central 
banks, which would hesitate to sub- 
scribe to a flight from the dollar be- 
cause of their own sizable stake. Some 
dozen heads of the leading central 
banks of Western Europe are custodi- 
ans of billions of dollars. They have 
the power to control any dollar crisis. 

In addition, U.S. goid sales of $451 
million through the first eight months 
of 1960 are still below the $566 mil- 
lion gold drain for the comparable 
period of 1959 and the 1958 outflow 
of $2.8 billion. 

Gold stock revaluation is remote, 
according to monetary experts. They 
think it may be five to ten years 
away. The possibility of devaluation 
has diminished with the recent advent 
of the gold-backed ruble. Reason: a 
50 per cent hike in the value of gold, 
for example, would boost Soviet gold 
reserves from an estimated $9 billion 
to $13.5 billion, stimulating Soviet 
trade within and without the Iron 
Curtain. 

The $1.1-billion surplus in the 
Federal budget for fiscal 1960 and the 
possibility of a $4-billion surplus for 
fiscal 1961—in contrast to 1959's 
$12-billion deficit—are helping im- 
prove the posture of the dollar 
abroad. Also reinforcing confidence 
among central banks overseas is the 
continuance of the Federal Reserve 
System in a semi-independent status. 
Its present administration is consid- 
ered abroad a bulwark of sound 
monetary policy. 

The swelling surplus in our export/ 
import trade, which will reduce the 
balance-of-payments burden if it con- 
tinues, is another favorable factor. 

The U.S. gold problem, however, 
can be described as distinctly worri- 
some. Whether the dollar drift is to- 
ward devaluation or remains in the 
status quo, FRB gold reports will bear 
watching in the weeks and months 
ahead. END 
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A PLANT 


$q. ft. Jumbo brick 

columns. Ceiling 

height 17. 100% sprink- 

tered. 37,000 sq. ft. air con- 

» ditioned, 100% financed by 
= local interests. 


60,000 sq. ft. Steel and 

masonry construction. Cerl- 

ing heights 18"--12'—10". 

100% sprinklered. Office 

air conditioned. Landscap- 

——a. ing and spotights included 
. in contract. 


ots f” 
pane! eneaen® r 
anna® a 


54,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry. Jumbo brick, face 
brick, sluminum curtain 
walls, 100% sprinkiered and 
air conditioned. Paved park- 
ing for 200 cars. 


In Georgia, heartland of the rich southeastern market, new 
factcries and warehouses of national concerns are being built at 
an ever-increasing rate. And they are being built at costs 

well below those that prevail in other sections, 

as you can see from the typical examples above. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 

The 1960 edition of our building cost data book contains 
photographs and complete specifications of many re- 
cently constructed plants, together with cost information. 
You'll find it highly interesting. 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Industrial Development Division 
Box 1719X. Atianta1,Ga. Phone JAckson 2-6121 
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All-weather auditorium in Pittsburgh will be covered by a 
415-foot diameter Nickel Stainless Steel dome. Largest of its 


kind in the world, the dome will protect an audience of more 
than 14,000. Shown below: Auditorium with dome rolled back. 


New push-button roof of Nickel Stainless Steel 
is strong, light, and stays bright 


It’s a year-round, 
weatherproof audi- 
torium—or an open- 
air stadium —at the 

push of a button! 
Under sun and 
stars, the Nickel 
Stainless Steel seg- 
ments of this giant 
roof will nest to- 
gether, out of the way. When rain threatens, 
these segments will glide around an outside 
track to form a protecting umbrella roof. 
This lustrous stainless steel will provide 
carefree beauty. Beauty that lasts year after 
year. Why? Because Nickel Stainless Steel is 
one of the most durable of metals. It’s corro- 

sion-resisting all the way through. 


With these advantages, it’s easy to see why 
stainless steel is opening up new opportuni- 
ties in architecture and in other fields, as well. 

For example, in automobiles and appli- 
ances, manufacturers are using stainless steel 
brightwork to add beauty that’s easy to main- 
tain. In kitchenware, stainless steel helps 
designers achieve good looks and long life. 
In industrial equipment, it provides needed 
corrosion resistance and high strength. 

The benefits of long-time Inco research in 
Nickel Stainiess Steel are available to all 
industries. Also, Inco would be glad to send 


you the 40-page booklet, “Stainless Steel in | 


Product Design.” It tells how stainless steel 
can improve the design of your products. 
Write: Dept. H-107,The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 

©1960, INCO 


seo, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) 
—producer ef Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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DUN'S REVIEW 


Typical of the modern build- 
ings using stainless steel is 
the new Four Gateway Center 
Building in Pittsburgh. 
Nickel Stainless Steel is used 
as sheathing for its service 
core and for its mullions run- 
ning top to bottom. 


and Modern Industry 





Inside Indu: 7 


Computer Takes Control 


Now that the early visions of elec- 
tronic data processing have come into 
focus as mirages for some companies 
and potential profit oases for others, 
all industry stands to gain. It can 
now evaluate the business computer 
in the clear atmosphere of dollars- 
and-cents reality. 

Despite the heavy toll among the 
pioneers—and the high cost they bore 
—they staked out one great advan- 
tage over the latecomers: experience. 
While many companies are just learn- 
ing how to apply computers to such 
prosaic operations as payroll prepara- 
tion, the leaders are boldly advancing 
towards a new kind of management 
through electronic data processing. 
Now that they have eliminated—at 
great cost—massive pockets of repet- 
itive “coolie” labor in paperwork, 
these sophisticates are progressing 
into control by means of electronics. 

In manufacturing companies, one 
of the most fruitful of the areas for 
control is the manufacturing process 
itself. To be able to use computers to 
plan the manufacturing cycle, order 
exact amounts of the necessary mate- 


rials and component parts, manage 
in-process and finished inventory, and 
schedule the use of production equip- 
ment is to cut both expense and capi- 
tal costs and reduce delivery time. 
The result, of course, is higher prof- 
its and a strengthened competitive 
posture. 

Among the scores of companies 


capability of the computer is realized, 
this saving should triple. The com- 
puter has also had a stabilizing effect 
on plant employment, which used to 
fluctuate considerably. 

This 1,600-man plant fabricates 
1,000 different products out of 15,000 
component parts. Since the same parts 
are used in many different end prod- 


C> Computer-controlled manufacturing process 


brings $120,000-a-year savings 


C> Renting time on numerically controlled milling 


machines benefits small producers 


moving into computer control of man- 
ufacturing operations is American 
Bosch Arma Corp. Only six months 
after installing an IBM Management 
Operating System based on a Ramac 
305, the American Bosch Division in 
Springfield, Mass., is already saving 
an estimated $120,000 a year over 
and above the system’s annual rental 
fee of $66,000. As soon as the full 





BOOMING BUSINESS: This is one of the 
three water-filled forming pits at the new 
Ryan Aeronautical high-energy form- 
ing facility. Metal parts can be formed 
instantaneously against submerged dies 
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with explosives. In the past two years, 
Ryan dynamiters have learned how to 
handle 35 different tough alloys in mak- 
ing nose cones, engine pods, tailpipes, 
and ball joints for aircraft and missiles. 


ucts, a single order affects the inven- 
tory status of many other American 
Bosch Arma end products. 

Consolidating as many orders as 
possible to result in economical runs 
of component parts while meeting de- 
livery schedules is obviously a tough 
job for human beings. But it’s a natu- 
ral for a computer. 

This is how the system does it: 
The computer first “memorizes” all 
bills of material for each product, as 
well as parts inventory and parts or- 
ders. Production schedules and engi- 
neering changes on bills of material 
are the computer's steady dict. When 
an order arrives, the machine goes 
into action, converting production 
schedules into actual manufacturing 
dates (the day by which a certain part 
must be made), comparing manufac- 
turing dates with stock on hand, de- 
termining whether shop orders and 
purchase requisitions should be pre- 
pared or cancelled. 

The actual output of the computer 
consists of the following: 

@ Shop orders for economical quan- 
tities 

@ Stock planning status reports 

@ Suggested changes in or cancella- 
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SEE “a demonstration by a specialist 


REMOVING 
SLIPPERINESS 
FROM 
FLOORS. 


for FREE demonstration or literature address: 
WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-17 West St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities * IN CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 





OF DURABLE 
ACRYLIC PLASTIC 


FOR THE SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS LOOK! 


What Does Your Business Front Say About Your Company ... 
Your Products ... Your Service? The sign on your building is 
your “business card’’ to potential customers. No matter what you 
make or sell—a good front is an important business asset .. . and 
Plasticles Sign Letters give your business distinctive, personalized 
identification that will be looked up to and remembered. 


The Right Sign is Important—Choose sign letters that beautify 
your building . . . that add prestige to your business. Plasticles Cor- 
poration manufactures a wide variety of designs and color combi- 
nations to choose from. 


Send Coupon for 
PLASTICLES C 
Wustrated Bulletin 14888 pat aca —— fg ath micn. 


Find out how you can identify your Mai Illustrated Sign Bulletin to. . . 


business with colorful Plasticies 
Sign Letters. Guaranteed not to 
fade, chip or crack. Get complete A 
. ress 
information on “what to look for _— 
when buying sign letters.” City Zone__State 

cmames REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES om em aoe ond 
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ATOMIC ARRANGER: Removine a test 
crystal from an experimental apparatus 
that enables scientists to “grow” elec- 
tronic components. By means of vapor 
deposit, different semi-conductor mate- 
rials can be laid down on a crystal base 
in atom-thick layers in this IBM tech- 
nique which may eventually result in 
miniaturization of giant computers. 


tions of current open purchase orders 
@ Periodic evaluations of optimum 
inventory levels 
@ Immediate answers to inquiries for 
information about parts or products. 
Consolidating production into long- 
er runs has brought the most signifi- 
cant cost reductions. The number of 
shop orders prepared annually (at a 
cost of $30 apiece) has been cut by 
thousands. Thousands of tool set-ups 
(which run from $20 to $100 apiece ) 
have also been eliminated. Lower in- 
spection costs and lower in-process 
inventory have been other results. 
And more information is available. 
In addition to day-by-day produc- 
tion control, other important func- 
tions—cost restandardization and tool 
control—will be added to the system. 
Each year, the plant reviews its cost 
structure and adjusts it to reflect cur- 
rent conditions. The computer will do 
this at 70 per cent of the manual cost. 
Eventually, the computer will also 
provide minimum-maximum usage 
figures for 12,000 tools in the plant 
and indicate when a given quantity 
of a tool should be ordered. 
American Bosch Arma is only one 
of scores of companies applying com- 
puter control to production, and it is 
only one of dozens using systems 
based on random-access memories for 
this purpose. Few may achieve 
Arma’s remunerative results so quick- 
ly. But they know they are approach- 
ing a new high level of production 
control that will put them in a much 
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better position to meet the challenge 
of newly efficient foreign manufac- 
turers. 


Automation for Rent 


Industry can now rent time on the 
giant numerically controlled milling 
machines that so many production 
men have been panting, but not pay- 
ing, for. In Seattle, the Boeing Air- 
plane Company has set up a separate 
production subcontracting division 
with a dozen machines, and in Santa 
Ana, Calif., a small job shop—un- 
doubtedly the first of many—has been 
organized around a single Kearney & 
Trecker machine. The operators, 
Mill-A-Matic Machining, Inc., will 
produce complex parts from a cus- 
tomer’s blueprint in short order. 
In addition, Kearney & Trecker has 
a separate subcontracting division in 
Milwaukee equipped with machines 
of its own manufacture. These new 
services should be a boon to smaller 
manufacturers who can’t afford these 
$150,000-to-$500,000 machines. 
Once the control tape has been 
prepared—often the most time-con- 
suming step in the process of fabrica- 
tion by numerical control—parts can 
be supplied on reorder at top speed. 
—M.M. 
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ATTRACTIVE JOB: Handling of auto trim 
parts at Chrysler plants has been speed- 
ed up by replacing a great variety of 
pins, clamps, and hooks on paint con- 
veyor lines with magnetized hangers. 
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CLEAN 
HANDS 
STAY 
HEALTHY 


for FREE demonstration or literature address: 


WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-17 West St., 
IN CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 


Branches in principa! cities - 





NEW! § 
non-depleting 


LAN-O-KLEEN P.us 5 


Hand Cleaner 


Long Isiand City 1, N. Y. 











New ACME VISIBLE ROTARY cuts record handling time in half! 





A touch of a button spins data to 


user at electronic speed! Look at any 
point in your operation where record 
or data files are used. You're apt to 
see workers spending a third to half 
their time shuttling between desks 
and cabinets, reaching, stooping, 
drawer pulling. New Acme Rotaries 
end this waste motion completely! At 
desks around a smartly modern Ro- 
tary. 1, 6, 12 users or more have in- 
stant access to as many as 250,000 
records. To see how Rotaries save 
time, money, and up to 50% in floor 
space, SEND COUPON TODAY. 





VISIBLE 





Acme Visible Records, inc.) | 10 W. Asiview Dr, Crozet. Va. 
Please send free report on the a & Record 

— ihorering many typos 51283 of yower 
and manual Roteries. 
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“You can save more than half 
at our newest /ow rates; 
and perhaps even more 
on heavier weights” 


—says the Railway Express Eager Beaver 



































New low rates apply on a large number of commodities—and sav- 
ings are substantial, up to 60% in some instances. And there's no 


| LW 
extra charge for door-to-door delivery within published limits. Keep 4 A>. 


this in mind when you're shipping or receiving. Call your local 
Railway Expressman today for details of our Eager-Beaver Service! 


(You get Eager-Beaver Service when you ship Air Express, too!) 


LET THE EAGER BEAVER DO IT! | s*--~ 
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Focus on Finance 


{  \_ {GERALD-M__LOEB 


What's in a Name? 


In December, 1948, Alfred de Liagre, 
Jr., presented a play by Jean Girau- 
doux called “The Madwoman of 
Chaillot.” In the first act, a group of 
promoters are sitting around a table 
at a sidewalk café in Paris. They have 
just raised a large sum of moncy 
through a public stock offering, but 
as yet they have no name for their 
new corporation, and nothing for it to 
do. They ponder the problem of a 
glamorous name, and regretfully dis- 
miss “United General International 
Consolidated” because it has been 
used before. Then one of them, struck 
by the nasty taste of the water at the 
eafé, concludes that there must be oil 
under the city of Paris, and that the 
main deposit is undoubtedly right be- 
neath them. 

Now they have a purpose for their 
company, but they still need a high- 
sounding name for it. They come up 
at last with an inspiration—*‘Inter- 
national Substrate of Paris, Incorpo- 
rated”! 

Giraudoux, with an acumen which 
would ensure him success as a share 
pusher no less than as a playwright, 
recognizes the importance of a judi- 
cious appeal to every possible variety 
of interest. “International” implies 
unlimited geographical scope. “Sub- 
Strate” underlines the romantic pos- 
sibilities of mineral exploration. 
“Paris” appeals to local patriotism in 
a large and wealthy city. “Incorpo- 
rated” sets the seal of respectability 
on the whole fantastic enterprise. 


Style makes the name 


There are fashions in naming cor- 
porations, just as there are in every- 
thing else. This is particularly true of 
new companies in today’s scientific 
world. It seems that a new public of- 
fering of stock goes over much better 
if the name, as well as the company, 
has a scientific flavor. Hence the crop 
of names ending in -ic, -ics, -onic, and 
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similar terminations which used to be 
associated more often with ethical 
drugs than with publicly-owned cor- 
porations. 

Recently Chicago’s Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturing Com- 
pany spent four years and $10,000 to 
find a new name. It finally hit on 
Stanray Corp. This is not a name 
which tells you much about the com- 
pany. But it has a modern flavor, ap- 
propriate to a corporation which is 
diversifying intc lines of business 
with potential for the future. And it 
indicates that the company is no 
longer exclusively interested in rail- 
road equipment, currently an indus- 
try not very popular with investors. 

Until 1918, the present Fansteel 
Metallurgical Company was known, 
after the name of its founder, as Pfan- 
stichl. In that year it became Fansteel 
Products Company, and the present 
name was adopted in 1935. The origi- 
nal change was probably made be- 
cause of difficulty in pronouncing the 


stock showed a tendency to move up 
and down with the steel group. 

Out in California, Ralph Davies’ 
expertly guided Natomas Company is 
further curtailing its already small 
gold-dredging operation. Yet a high 
percentage of investors still think of 
Natomas as a gold stock. At times, in 
fact, it tends to advance temporarily 
with the gold group. The figures are 
not published, but it looks as though 
net income from gold dredging in 
1959 was only $50,000, out of total 
consolidated net income of nearly 
$3.7 million. 


Accent on shipping 


The company’s largest source of 
income is dividends from, and equity 
in the undistributed carnings of, two 
shipping lines: American President 
Lines Ltd. (52.1 per cent owned), 
and Pacific Far East Line Inc. (36 
per cent owned). The company is 
also engaged in land sales, water dis- 
tribution, mineral exploration, the op- 


When the company name no longer matches the company 


character, it may be time for management to take action. 


Fresh light on purposes, costs, and format of the 


corporate annual report comes from a new survey. 


old name or because of popular an- 
tipathy during the First World War to 
anything remotely Germanic, but it 
has had an unfortunate consequence. 
Because “-steel” happens to be part 
of the new name, many investors 
think that this is partly or wholly a 
stecl company. In fact, it is not in the 
steel business at all; its products are 
tungsten, molybdenum, tantalum, co- 


lumbium, and various electrical and. 


other components made from these 
metals. But until very recently, the 


eration of one of the largest pear 
orchards in California, and the con- 
struction of a major office building in 
San Francisco. Obviously, Natomas 
needs a name that is not associated in 
investors’ minds with gold dredging 
but corresponds to its new nature. 
Some corporations have changed 
their names in the past few years be- 
cause their stockholders were almost 
all potential customers. When the 
corporate name is brought into line 
with the brand name of the product, 
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@ “CONELOK” 


prevailing torque 


SPECIALS » 


to specification 


q “HUGLOCK” 


one-piece * reusable 


4 “MARSDEN” 


free running 


STANDARDS 


sizes %"-3" 


oS? 


@ “PRECISION” 
SQUARE 


As the largest specialized nut manufac- 
turer in the world, we are constantly 
developing new methods and products 
for this phase of assembly, in industry 
... In the field of locknuts we have made 
spectacular progress .. . besides stand- 
ardized hexagon “Conelok”, “Huglock” 
and “Marsden”, sizes %"-3", we offer 
the same types in “12 Pointer,” a nut de- 
signed for increased tool clearance . . 
You will find in your engineering de- 
partment a *12 page condensus catalog 
insert in Sweets Product Design file 
end in your purchasing department a 
*2 page color insert in Thomas Register 
. » « If you do not find the information 
that you want in this material, send for 
ovr comprehensive 144 page catalog 
.. » our sales and engineering depart- 
ments are available to help you solve 
your fastener problems. 


*Reprints ore also available 
for your personal file. 


NATIONAL MACHINE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 





the stockholder is reminded to sup- 
port his own firm. Socony Vacuum 
Oil Company became Socony Mobil 
to capitalize on the familiar “Mobil- 
oil” brand name, and The Texas 
Company became Texaco for the 
Same reason. 

In the fall of 1952, the Omnibus 
Corp. began getting out of the omni- 
bus business, and in August of the 
following year it acquired from Gen- 
eral Motors the companies of the 
Hertz Drive-Ur-Self system. When it 
changed its name to Hertz Corp. at 
the end of 1954, it was merely signi- 
fying an accomplished fact. In the 
four years preceding the change of 
name and business, total net income 
was $2.4 million. In the single year of 
1959, it was $7.9 million, represent- 
ing an improvement in the annual 
rate of earnings by a factor of more 
than 13-to-1. For a growth company 
of this kind, the old name, with its 
unprofitable associations, would have 
been a definite drag in the mind of 
investors. 


New interests, new name 


Several companies have changed 
their names in order to show that they 
are now wholly or partly in a different 
business — United Paramount Thea- 
tres to American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Company, for instance. Possi- 
bly even more significant are the 
changes designed to show that the 
company is mot in a certain business 
any longer. The former National Au- 
tomotive Fibers, under its new name 
of Nafi, has disclaimed its erratic past 
and launched into a glamorous new 
career—in the boat building business. 
Pennroad Corp., long separated from 
its parent, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has broken completely with its past. 
Under its new name of Madison Fund, 
it is a successful closed-end invest- 
ment company and is in the process 
of divesting itself of its few remaining 
operating railroad properties. 

Often a long name can be short- 
ened with advantage. Granby Mining 
is a lot easier to say, or write, than 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelt- 
ing and Power. Sometimes the process 
of compression can be made to serve 
another purpose as well: The old Felt 
& Tarrant, as Comptometer Corp., is 
more easily identified as a company 
in a technologically interesting field. 

Corporate management today seems 
to be conscious as never before of 
“name” values. Only easy cynicism 
would ascribe this consciousness sole- 
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ly to the influence of Madison Ave- 
nue. (For that matter, the advertising 
and public relations world should, for 
obvious reasons, play an important 
part in name retention or alteration. ) 

The fact is that there is everything 
in a name. I feel very strongly that 
any corporation with a name that 
fails to describe its major activities 
correctly or differs from the trade- 





Contributing Edi- 
tor Gerald M. 
Loeb, widely 
known as one of 
the most astute 
men on Wall 
Street, is a partner 
in the brokerage 
firm of E. F. Hut- 
ton & Company. 
Author of the financial best-seller The 
Battle for Investment Survival and of 
the newly published Loeb’s Checklist 
for Buying Stocks, he brings to DuN’s 
ReEvIeEw readers the insight of three 
decades of experience in the world of 
finance. 





mark used on its major projects 
should take steps at once to consider 
the pros and cons of a change. 

The Atchisons, Topekas and Santa 
Fe’s of the corporate world who are 
only known as Santa Fe’s to their 
customers and investors can well con- 
sider a single, to-the-point appellation. 


Worth the Price 


The wide variety of corporate enter- 
prise seems to require an equal diver- 
sity of methods for informing stock- 
holders about their corporations. We 
have already seen such unusual tech- 
niques as full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements, Sunday supplements, and 
even food containers, employed to 
draw attention to the annual report. 

Now, the American Management 
Association has released a recent sur- 
vey of reports put out by 278 compa- 
nies. It turns out that even the stand- 
ard printed report is prepared and 
presented in dozens of different ways. 

In terms of cost, 37 per cent of all 
the companies which replied said their 
annual reports cost from 26 to 50 
cents. The survey unearthed one re- 
port which cost $2.65 a copy. An- 
other—20 pages in two colors, with 
a four-color cover — checked out 
at $3. 

About a quarter of the companies 
questioned entrust preparation of the 
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Modern locomotives—like these new 2400 h. p. 
turbo-supercharged beauties—are an important 
factor in the reliable rail transportation provided 
by the Burlington. 
Keeping these locomotives at peak operating 
efficiency is part of my job as a Burlington 
shop superintendent. We prevent trou- 
ble by regular scheduled maintenance 
of the diesel engines, electric generators, 
traction motors, and hundreds of other com- 
ponents of these mighty locomotives. So we know 
that our locomotives will perform efficiently over 
the Burlington’s 11,000 miles of railroad. 
Thus we assure shippers and travelers of fast; 
dependable service —service that makes me and 
my fellow-workers happy to say, 
*“‘] am a Burlington Man!” 
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Please send latest design and production 
infortnation on Masonite panel products 


Please have your sales engineer call! 
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Address 


City State 
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Masonite 
Hardboards... 


for example Saw them, tap them, perforate 
them, drill them, shape them, rout them, curve them—in no 
time! If time and money are important to you, you'll find 
Masonite hardboards as workable as wood, more practical 
than any other hardboard. 


im fact Masonite offers you a complete choice of thick- 
nesses, densities, textures and patterns. Smooth finishing. 
Extreme resistance to impact, moisture and wear. Whatever 
your design or production need, Masonite has the hardboard 
to do the job. 
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report to “an executive on the finan- 
cial staff.” A further 22 per cent leave 
the job to the president, the secretary, 
or some similar officer. Nearly 19 per 
cent said that “a middle-management 
executive in the public relations area” 
was in charge. 

The end product varied as widely 
as the means of producing it. The 
shortest annual report was four pages 
in length; the longest, 65. Some re- 
ports were in black-and-white, some 
in two colors, some in four. No pic- 
tures, some pictures, and enough pic- 
tures for a family album were re- 
ported from various quarters. 

Cost goes down sharply as the or- 
der rises. A typical 16-page report, 
printed in two colors with a dozen 
illustrations, might cost as much as 
75 cents to $1 a copy for the first 
2,000 copies; with a run of 10,000, 
the cost should come down to 35 or 
40 cents, and 100,000 copies should 
cost about a quarter apiece. 

The costs quoted are no doubt a 
printing, addressing, and mailing cost. 
Editorial costs of preparation add 
considerably to the total. 


Tailoring means to ends 


A lot depends on the nature and 
needs of the individual corporation. A 
consumer goods manufacturer wants 
not only to inform its stockholders 
but to enlist their aid as part-time 
volunteer salesmen as well. A com- 
pany with a large labor force, sensi- 
tive to good labor relations, intends 
its report to serve something of the 
purpose of a hovwse organ. Another 
management, preparing the ground 
for new financing, may want to im- 
press the financial community. 

An annual report can help achieve 
any of these objectives—and many 
others. One curious omission in the 
American Management Association 
survey is that it makes no mention of 
outside assistance. There are many 
occasions when consultations with 
stockholders, banks, brokers, or fi- 
nancial public relations advisers could 
make a report more effective. 

It is my view that the best type 
of annual reporting is fully worth its 
price. The cost will vary with the re- 
quirements, but requirements should 
be fully met regardless of cost. Expert 
advice should be secured, and the 
objectives desired and audience to 
reach clearly outlined to them. 

The benefits from intelligent re- 
porting will offset both the effort and 
the expense. END 
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...and your fabricator 


will help you 


in all these ways: 





ENGINEERING 


Your Masonite Fabricator helps fit the product to your 
picture. Wherever you now use flat or curved sheets of 
metal or wood, he'll point the way to substantial sav- 
ings on material...tremendous savings on tooling! 


WAREHOUSING 


No inventory problems. Your Masonite Fabricator will 
deliver ready-for-use parts in any number your job 
requires—once a week, once a month, you name it. 


FABRICATING 


Your Masonite Fabricator has complete facilities for 
laminating, die-cutting, punching, cutting, routing, 
forming, bending. He provides other services such as 
custom-finishing, wood-graining, silk-screening —even 
partial assembly! 


Contact the Masonite Fabricator nearest you: 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 2352 Giendole—Milford Rd. + Elizabeth, New 
Jersey: 600 Progress St. « Los Angeles, California: 1577 Ric 
Vista Ave. « Thomasville, North Caroline: 500 Carolina Ave. 
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99-GALLON 
BLOW MOLDED 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS 








e Now, for the first time, 
package your dry, liquid, or 
viscous products for shipping 

or storage, in 55 gallon plastic 
containers, blow molded of high 
density polyethelene or other 
thermoplastic materials. 


For the first time, on the 
largest and only blow molding 
machine of its kind in the world, 
you can add these advantages 

to your shipping containers: 
unbreakable, re-usable, disposabie, 
corrosion-resistant, visual 
inventory of contents, molded-in 
identification, — to name a 

few. Eclipse Plastic Industries 
(E. P. I.) Plastic Containers are 
custom fabricated to any shape, 
round, square, oblong, in any 
size from ] qt. to 55 gallons. 
Write for details or ask for one 
of our Container Engineers 

to assist you. 


PLASTIC INDUSTRIES OF WISCONSIN, INC. 
W. 16113 Megal Drive » Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 
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TO test or not to test: This is a ques- 
tion to which any executive who has 
ever hired a man is apt to have a 
ready answer. Indeed, the pencil-and- 
paper route to selection and promo- 
tion of candidates for potential man- 
agerial positions has become a man- 
agement issue charged with emotional 
overtones. 

Arrayed on one side, behind a bar- 
ricade of surveys, research studies, 
and Ph.D.’s, are the “yes” men who 
hail tests as “exact,” “objective,” “sci- 
entific.” 

In the other camp, supported by no 
less formidable a barrage, are the 
“no” men who declare that nothing 
can replace such homely virtues of 
the selection process as “intuition,” 
“feel,” and “judgment”—-not to over- 
look the commonplace reference 
check and face-to-face interview. 

The battle lines are rather narrow- 
ly drawn. Both sides concede that 
tests for physical skills like manual 
dexterity and the general aptitude 
tests commonly given to typists, 
clerks, and other lower-rung person- 
nel are here to stay. Time and ex- 
perience have put the stamp of re- 
liability on these mechanisms for slot- 
ting people into the right occupa- 
tional niches. ! 


The fire’s elsewhere 


An estimated 5 million persons a 
year go through this kind of sorting 
mill without much complaint from 
personnel departments or others on 
the hiring line. The cause célébre to- 
day is the issue of personality and 
temperament tests. 

What are such tests designed to 
do? The Employee Relations Divi- 
sion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in a primer on testing 
prepared for its members, puts it this 
way: 

“Personality tests may be summed 
up as a procedure for determining the 
pattern of behavior of an individual. 
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How do you pick a man for a management job? Do you 


run him through the testing mill—or rely on hunch? 


Rundown of the arguments on both sides of the testing 
controversy gives test advocates the edge. 


Such tests are designed to reveal the 
possibility of abnormal behavior, per- 
mitting the elimination of applicants 
who give promise of becoming prob- 
lem employees.” 

Offering a bit of gratuitous advice, 
the NAM goes on to assure employ- 
ers that “It is not an unkindness to 
refuse to hire a man whose failure in 
job performance or in his contact 
with other individuals is highly prob- 
able.” 

In more technical jargon, the per- 
sonality testers lay claim to being 
able to measure traits ranging from 
“neuroticism” to “radicalism,” not to 
mention “anxiety,” “introversion,” 
“extroversion,” and “dependency.” 

It is Freudian terminology like this 
that has brought on so much head- 
shaking. The detractors of personal- 
ity tests charge that such pokings into 
the psyche are an invasion of privacy, 
an immoral inquiry into emotional 
areas that are none of the boss’s busi- 
ness. They ask whether an Edison or 
a Ford—men who were certainly far 
from any accepted norm—would have 
been granted a second interview after 
their test scores had been analyzed. 

Du Pont’s Crawford H. Greenewalt 
doubts that even Benjamin Franklin, 
every schoolboy’s exemplar of free 
entrepreneurial virtues, would have 
made the grade had he been com- 
pelled to answer projective questions 


such as: “Do you like or dislike: (a) 
snakes? (b) flowers? (c) machine 
guns? (d) teaching school? (¢) art 
galleries? (f) ‘blue’ movies?” 

“Based on what we know of 
Franklin’s character,” says Greene- 
walt, “I could only conclude that he 
would have had bad luck winning a 
place for himself today.” 

The “invasion of privacy” argu- 
ment cuts very little ice with even the 
most reputable people in the testing 
business. Says Lyle M. Spencer, presi- 
dent of Science Research Associates: 

“These tests don’t give you kinds 
of information essentially different 
from what you can get with traditional 
means of evaluation—applications, 
interviews, reports of previous em- 
ployers, and the like. They do con- 
firm or indicate what you can find out 
in the traditional ways, but with the 
advantage that their findings fall with- 
in a fairly well-defined margin of 
error. For this reason they are no 
more prying than accepted methods 
for assessing personnel.” 


Room for creativity 


Nor does Spencer go along with 
the notion that only the routine, un- 
imaginative applicants get passing 
grades, while the strong, creative 
people are lost in the shuffle. 

“This reflects another myth,” he 
says, “namely, that only conformists 
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big savings 
for your 
finishing 
department 


A PICTURE OF WASTED PAINT 
The overspray you see is typical 
of most old-fashioned spray sys 
tems. Fifty per cent or more of 
reaches the 


the paint never 


object to be painted at all 


WITH NORDSON AIRLESS. The 
same product being sprayed by 
this time, 


the same man: but. 


little or no overspray 


waste cut 25 per cent or more 


paint 


With an ordinary spray system, 600 
parts of air are needed to atomize one 
part of paint. When the spray gun is 
triggered, the mass of air must go some- 
where and it carries with it clouds of 
paint — much of which goes up the 
spray booth exhaust stack or settles 
where it is unwanted. 


The Nordson Hot Airless System 
changes all that. No air is used for 
‘atomization so overspray is cut to a 
bare minimum. Important savings are 
made in both material and labor. Clean- 
up time is cut to the bone, housekeep- 
ing improved. We can show you how 
to cut painting costs and at the same 
time get better finish quality. Write 
for your free copy of the Nordson Hot 
Airless Spray Brochure. 


NORDSON CORPORATION 


29 JACKSON STREET « AMHERST, OHIO 
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do well on so-called ‘standard tests.’ 
Test scores actually indicate individ- 
ual differences between people; they 
reveal rather than obscure individu- 
ality. As for the quality of creativity 
itself, tests designed to show how in- 
dividual people in specific fields dif- 
fer in creative power are beginning to 
be made available.” 

The hubbub over personality tests 
hasn’t eroded their popularity as se- 
lection and promotion tools in indus- 
try. It is estimated that over 60 per 
cent of the companies with more than 
500 employees use one or more of 
the 150 motivation tests now on the 


market. The reason behind the cur-— 


rent excitement is that management 
now seems to be determined to take 
some of the guesswork out of the 
personnel picking process. 

The main problems stem from the 
conviction that the root of executive 
job failure is not lack of skill but 
personality conflicts. There’s a body 
of respectable research to buttress 
this feeling. 


Misfits misfire 

Two years ago a couple of research 
psychologists, Gaudet and Carli, in- 
terviewed 200 top executives in indus- 
try. Each was asked to select one man 
in an executive post who had to be 
demoted, transferred, or fired because 
he had failed in his job. The top- 
echelon men were then encouraged 
to select and rank those characteris- 
tics which were responsible for the 
appointees’ failures. Conclusions: 
“The responding executives them- 
selves believed, four to one, that per- 
sonality lacks were more responsible 
for failure than were knowledge 
lacks.” 

Adds William E. Henry, another 
researcher who has analyzed execu- 
tive success patterns: “The large per- 
centage of failures among fancy- 
titled, high-paid executives is not due 
to breakdowns of skill; it is due, in 
general, to inadequacy of personality 
development.” 

Can tests predict job success? This 
is another question that always rears 
its head in the debate. No discussion 
on the subject goes very far without 
someone popping the argument that 
he knows someone who took a test. 
was told he wouldn't do, and now 
holds down a top-level job with an- 
other company. 


No tester worth his fee will deny 


that errors creep into the test evalua- 
tions, just as they do in every other 
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kind of measurement. The other side 
of the coin is the experience of Sears 
Roebuck & Company, which began 
testing management people after the 
war. The Sears psychologists studied 
200 men. Then the test scores were 
locked away in a file. Five years later, 
when the file was opened and the test 
results reexamined, it was found that 
the men who had been marked for 
promotability by the test graders were 
the ones who had gone up the ladder. 
The tests proved, in fact, to be 67 
per cent correct in their prognostica- 
tions. 

General Electric’s experience, on 
the other hand, was definitely not so 
conclusive. Notes a GE report: “Un- 
fortunately, validation studies con- 
ducted with interest-and-personality 
tests often give misleading results. For 
example, in several studies a negative 
relationship has been found between 
scores on personality inventory and a 
criterion of on-the-job success.” 

GE implies that the failure of per- 
sonality tests to come through as 
strong decision-making tools may be 
because some candidates try to “beat” 
the tests by tailoring their responses. 

By now, almost everyone tn indus- 
try has read with relish or scorn the 
chapter on “How to Cheat on Per- 
sonality Tests” in William F. Whyte, 
Jr.’s provocative book The Organiza- 
tion Man. The publicity which fol- 
lowed gave psychologists pause—with 
the result that room for fakery has 
been minimized in many of the newer 
tests. 


Giving themselves away 

Asked whether it isn’t easy for the 
subject to deliberately distort the re- 
sults, Spencer says: 

“It may be possible, but it isn't 
easy, if the test is well constructed. 
Some lend themselves to distortion 
more readily than others. The better 
ones include questions to detect de- 
liberate distortions. 

“Over the years, psychologists have 
found that most people distort their 
answers to these tests in consistent 
and predictable fashion. Some com- 
panies have found, for example, that 
their better salesmen consistently dis- 
tort in one way, and poorer salesmen 
distort in other ways. The pattern of 
a man’s distortion then becomes one 
more measure which helps to pick 
out the more promising applicants. 
For instance, a man taking a test for 
salesmanship may feel that ‘aggres- 
siveness’ is a virtue in selling and will 
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Greater contrast, greater clarity with Ozafax and Ozalid materials for drafting room or office 


New Ozafax semi-dry papers and developers 
now bring Ozalid quality to every Diazo Copy Machine 





From Ozalid—the nation’s leader in dry diazo materials for more than a 
quarter of a century—comes Ozafax, the newest line of top quality semi- 
dry copy materials. Regardless of the make machine you own, you can 
now look to Ozalid as a new source of supply for all your diazo copying 
needs, and look to Ozafax for... 


Better Contrast! A new, advanced diazo coating formulation fastens a 
sharp black image against a clean white background. On the shelf or 
after processing, the bright white appearance of Ozafax papers lasts. 
Broader Line of Colors! Ozafax papers are available in 6 appealing colors 
for more flexible coding. No wider variety of tinted stocks anywhere. 


From every angle—speed, quality or simplified ordering and inventory 
—Ozafax improves your reproduction operation. Cali your local Ozalid 
representative or mail coupon today. 
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SEND TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Ozalid, Dept. H-10, Johnson City, N.Y 


Check one: 


Please send information explaining the 
new Ozafax semi-dry diazo materials. 
Please have representative call 


Name 
Firm 
Phone 
Address 


City 
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The PERFECT FIT! 


“jJob-Mated” cranes by Shepard Niles fit the job 
picture perfectly because each one is built to meet 
exact on-the-job conditions. The ideal combination of 
Capacity, clearance, speed and controls is specified to 
assure years of highly efficient, economical service, 
and to keep wear and maintenance to a minimum. 


With the most complete line of quality-built cranes in 
America to choose from, you can be sure you have the 
right crane for the job—a “Job-Mated” crane by 
Shepard Niles—from 500 Ibs. to 500 tons. 


For further information on Shepard Niles cranes, and 
how they can improve your plant operation, write for 
a descriptive bulletin, and ask to have a Shepard Niles 
representative call at your convenience. 


CHEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 


2906 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y., U.S.A. 





answer his questions accordingly. 
Many companies have long aban- 
doned that trait as a criterion for 
salesmanship.” 


Pay for Union Leaders 


Janitors, elevator operators, and other 
building employees like to pay their 
union leaders good salaries. Highest- 
paid union official in America is Wil- 
liam L. McFetridge, president of the 
Building Service Employee Interna- 
tional Union, who gets $127,662 a 
year. McFetridge outranks Jimmy 
Hoffa, whose annual stipend runs 
around $75,000. 

The Building Service Union also 
believes in investing sizable union 
funds in common stocks. It has a 
quarter of a million in the stock mar- 
ket and almost a million dollars is 
invested in Government bonds. 

Union income and expenditures 
are now coming out into the open as 
a result of the Landrum-Griffin Act, 
which requires labor organizations to 
reveal detailed financial statements. 


Merger Season 


Unions are taking a leaf from man- 
agement’s book: They’re talking mer- 
ger to strengthen their financial posi- 
tions and fortify their bargaining 
fronts. Reporters’, printers’, and pa- 
permaking unions have already held 
preliminary talks. If the marriage is 
consummated, the total membership 
will add up to 500,000. 

Chemical, maritime, and electrical 
unions are each considering unifying 
separate factions. Merger talks among 
unions run into the same stumbling 
blocks as companies do when they 
sit down to plan amalgamation: 
Who'll get the top jobs? In industry, 
the top brass can share some fancy- 
sounding titles—chairman of the 
board, chief executive officer, presi- 
dent. But union organization struc- 
ture is less flexible. 


Royal Gesture 


Employees of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company are in for the big- 
gest ‘birthday present of their working 
lives. The occasion? The company is 
150 years old and has decided to 
celebrate its longevity with a birthday 
cake made of money. Every one of 
the 12,000 workers, retirees, and 
widows will receive a month’s bonus. 

END 
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kept on delivering Milton Bradley games because 
“Heller stepped in when we needed finances most” 


Long a leader in games and school supplies, Milton 
Bradley Corporation, Springfield, Mass., faced a 
dilemma. An unexpected need for heavy purchase of 
raw materials in a rising market had collided 
head-on with the need to pay up notes. 

“To preserve the company and at least provide 
means to pay everybody eventually, we ordered the 
materials,” relates Jarnes J. Shea, Sr., Milton Brad- 
ley’s President. “Then Heller, called into the emer- 
gency by our banks, developed a plan which 
provided us with the financial lifeblood to stay in 
business.” 

Many are the uses of money in business and 
many are the individual Heller plans for using it. 
But always the ingredients of the basic formula are 


the same: Good businessmen, and creative financing 
—each useless without the other, but extremely 
potent together. If your annual sales are upward of 
a quarter million, our booket explaining Heller serv- 
ices may suggest how to strengthen your position 
and increase your profits. For your copy, write Dept. 
DR-10 today. There’s no obligation whatever. 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


One billion dollars annually for industry 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 90 

9141 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 14 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 

Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Co. of California 

849 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 





A 
better 
place 

for 


careers 





Governor Nelson Rockefeller and his “hard-hat” administration have created the nation’s most favorable climate for a 
business career. Job opportunities in New York State (tops’in America) are fast increasing because business is given 
every encouragement to grow. @ At the same time another kind of career has found exciting opportunities in New York 
State. That’s the career of being a kid . . . of growing up in a fine community, going to a good school and having loads 
of fun. In the past two years alone, almost 200,000 new homes and $1.5 billion worth of new schools and extensions 
have sprung up from New York State soil. And famed vacationlands, from Long Island beaches *o upstate mountains 
and lakes, along with other social and cultural facilities, are being further enhanced by outlays of millions of dollars. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S$. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 456, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat.) 


GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE ...WHERE 
THEYRE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
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w New incentives to “buy big’’ 


@ How to sell the stay-at-home farmer 


@ Merchandising the apartment 


Thumbs Down 


Like a man who’s too busy to retrieve 
small change, many companies are 
now turning their backs on small or- 
ders. This increased selectivity isn't 
the result of too much prosperity. In- 
stead, it reflects two important cur- 
rent developments in industry: tight 
inventory policies that lead to hand- 
to-mouth buying and the application 
of distribution cost analysis in many 
companies. 

In their efforts to increase profits 
rather than simply to boost sales vol- 
ume, companies are turning to the 
most profitable products, sources, and 
order sizes. This has been reflected in 
recent years in an increased concen- 
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Case Company is providing dealers with service trucks that 
display both tractors and smaller items (see story). 


tration on the larger, more profitable 
customers. Today many companies 
report that about 75 per ceni of their 
volume is coming from 25 per cent of 
their customers. 

A recent survey of 254 companies 


by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board discloses a growing 


awareness in industry of the cost of 
filling small orders. Many companies 
are now breaking down sales data in 
order to discover what proportion of 
their volume comes from various cus- 
tomers and in what size orders. At the 
same time, they are analyzing all the 
costs—paperwork, selling, order pick- 
ing, packing, and transportation— 
that various order sizes involve. 

From this analysis, some compa- 


selling 








DISPLAY CASES puilt into sides of the trucks contain impulse 
items such as tools and lubricants. They are also used in 
industrial construction 


nics have discovered that many or 
ders they had been handling were so 
small that these costs—which are pro 
portionately higher on a small ship- 
ment-—more than offset the profit on 
the order and sometimes equaled or 
exceeded the amount of the sale. 

A survey of about 700 meat pack 
ers and canners made by the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute shows that distri- 
bution costs rise almost geometrically 
as the order size shrinks. Average dis- 
tribution cost per hundredweight, 
which is $1.53 in orders of 500 
pounds, goes up to $19.05 on orders 
below 25 pounds. 

The NICB survey offers a rundown 
of specific steps that are helping to 
check the small-order profit drain: 





to contractors. 
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The two desk styles shown here are 
made by H-0-N. And there is a demand 
for each kind. You may have a strong 
preference for one or the other. In 
either case, an H-O-N dealer can sat- 
isfy your desk requirements, completely 

. with Millionaire Modular or Con- 
vaire Conventional. 


1-O-'N 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


NVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVG 


AMJOYW THE ADDED SECURITY 
AND INDEPENDENCE OF 


TWO Incomes! 


4aunderamas 


Coin-Operated, Fully-Automatic 
Laundry Stores 


INVEST IN 


LAUNDERAMAS are the perfect ‘“‘second business” 
for the man who wants to protect himself against 
today’s inflationary costs. They can supplement 
his present salary and provide a steady, depend- 
able source of revenue during retirement years. 
In 1959, over 1,800 businessmen invested in 
LAUNDERAMAS. Today, they are all enjoying sub- 
Stantial additions to their incomes——because 
LAUNDERAMAS require a low initial investment 
and begin to produce high returns from the day 
of opening. 

The LAUNDERAMAS’ low operating cost, which 
is free of franchise fees, permits you to offer 
your customers a 40% to 60% saving on all 
their laundry needs . making LAUNDERAMAS 
quick to win community acceptance and condu- 
cive to chain operation. 

LAUNDERAMAS offer you built-in investment 
security because they are ‘“‘competition proof’’! 
They feature custom-designed equipment that is 
able to handle twice the amount of clothes the 
average commercial washers handle and at 
almost half the utility and maintenance costs. 
This outstanding equipment is available at the 
lowest financing terms in the industry—-as low 
as 10%, clown with the balance financed at 6% 
over three years. 

Our national organization of independent 


associates is ready to offer you the benefit of 


our years of experience in this success-proven 
feld—and help you develop your own coin- 
operated laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of near- 
est distributor, call or write- 


DEPT. D 


: Pe 261 MADISON AVENUE 
CORP. NEW YORK 16, N. Y- 


© 1960 Zeotus Corp. YUkon 6-9740 
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MODULAR? 


Dramatic styling — modular flex 
ibility colorfully attractive 


CONVENTIONAL? 


Quiet styling — conservative ap- 
pearance — smoothly proportioned 


Ask your H-O-N dealer to show you the improved construction 
features and desirable utility features that distinguish both H-O-N 
styles as solid values for your desk investment. Write H-0-N Co., 
Muscatine, lowa for literature, and dealer’s name in your city. 


Hydroscale 
attached to 
hold bock 
winch used 
on dyna- 
mometer 
application 
in pipeline 
icying. 


aa 
HYOROSCA UE 
for GIANT APPLICATIONS 
as a DYNAMOMETER 


@ indicates direct loads vp to 200,000 Ibs. 

@ Engineered ond built for long service-life. 
@ Over 110 Models in the complete line. 

@ Copacities 0-500 Ibs. to 0-200,000 Ibs. 

@ Easy-to-Reod dials available in 3 sizes. 
Hydroscales are ideal for use as Dynamometers in 
measuring Drowber Pull, Cable and Powerline con- 
struction, Pipeline laying, Bridge construction and 
wherever contrectors need to accurately measure 
tension or weight. 
Hydroscoles cre used throughout the world for such 
opp ications os: — 
@ Pipe Cocting @ Pipeline Loying © Measuring 
Suspension Bridge Strain @ Equolizing Guy-Wire 
Tension @ Cable Anchoring Devices @ Traction 
Testing @ Torque Testing @ For Use As a Honging 
Scole for Weighing, check weighing and Inventory 
Meoterio!l Weighing ©@ Protecting Equipment From 


“Overloading. 


HYDROSCALES Gvoranteed—They cre guaranteed 
to be free of defects in workmanship ond moterials, 
ond to be accurate to 4 of 1% of the moximum 
dial capacity. 


“The world's lorgest producer of crane scales"’ 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


31286 Stephenson Hwy. ® Royal Oak, Mich. 





@ Simplifying paperwork procedures. 
Some companies are skipping order 
acknowledgments, credit checks, and 
shipping notices. Others segregate 
small orders in special departments so 
as not to impede the flow of regular 
orders and to keep paperwork at a 
minimum. Still others are requesting 
prepayment on all orders under a cer- 
tain size to avoid invoicing expenses. 
Some are even sending very small 
orders free so as to cut paperwork 
costs. 

@ Setting up price differentials for 
small orders so as to maintain ap- 
proximately the same profit margin 
on them as on regular orders. Two- 
thirds of the surveyed companies 
have taken this step, which also gives 
the customer an incentive to boost the 
size of his orders. Some companies 
also don't prepay freight on small 
orders. 

@ Cutting the number of small or- 
ders by having salesmen promote the 
advantage of buying in larger lots. 
Some companies go so far as to refuse 
commissions to salesmen for orders 
that fail to meet minimum size stand- 
ards. 

@ Reducing the number of small or- 
ders handled by referring them to a 
jobber or distributor. 

@ Refusing an order if it falls below 
a certain minimum size. More than 
one-fifth of the surveyed companies 
do this as a matter of policy. Others 
return it to the customer with the re- 
quest that it be added to his next 
order. 

@ Dropping products that are habitu- 
ally ordered almost exclusively in 
small, uneconomical lots. 

Many companies, of course—even 
those that are aware of just how 
much small orders are costing them— 
hesitate to make strong efforts to dis- 
courage such orders in view of the 
possible damage to customer good 
will. 

In any case, of course, it’s vital to 
distinguish between trial orders from 
a new customer and emergency or- 
ders, on the one hand, and orders 
that result from small accounts or 
hand-to-mouth buying practices on 
the other. 


Selling in the field 


Despite their many pleas to the Gov- 
ernment for help in recent years, 
farmers remain—at least, in one re- 
spect—rather individualistic. A_ re- 
cent survey of farmers revealed that 
indust 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD...Growth through leadership 


Millions in giant tools for planting cloverieafs! 


Started in 1956, the nation’s gigantic new Federal 
Highway Program is already pushing its way across 
many of our 50 states. Price tag for this project — 
with its 40,000 miles of highway and thousands of 
inter-connecting cloverleafs—is $65 billion. 

One of the top priority tasks of Rockwell-Standard 
is to supply vital components for the giant earth- 
moving and construction equipment so necessary 
to this massive undertaking. Through its vast 
coast-to-coast network of 22 manufacturing plants 
Rockwell-Standard supplies the greatest names in 
heavy-duty construction equipment with planetary 


This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 


and other types of heavy-duty driving axles, trans- 
missions and torque converters, transfer cases, 
brakes, front axles and universal joint assemblies. 
In short, every component between engine and 
wheels. 

Rockwell-Standard’s guiding philosophy is two- 
fold .. 


the growth and maintenance of a dynamic economy, 


the manufacture of products essential to 


and... progress through research, engineering and 
expansion. Both have been accomplished through 
50 years, by supplying valued customers with prod- 


ucts that know no compromise with quality. 


broad scope of the activities of 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD .R, | 


CORPORATION 


The 22 plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products « TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES + HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 

SIONS + GARY® GRATING + BLOOD |3ROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS + BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER® and COMMANDER 

ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT + AIR-MAZE® FILTERS + KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Pius these other Rockwell-Standard® products: 
AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS - AUTOMOTIVE SEATING + LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES - FORGINGS 
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nine out of ten make their purchases 
of farm equipment not at the urging 
of an equipment salesman during a 
sales call at the farm but entirely on 
their own initiative after going to a 
dealer’s showroom. 

Perhaps the farm machinery mak- 
ers have contributed to this situation, 
for 40 per cent of the surveyed farm- 
ers report that not one equipment 
salesman had called within the past 
year, and 30 per cent indicate that 
salesmen never call. 

To remedy this situation, the J. I. 
Case Company, Racine, Wis., began 
a program this year to take not only 
the salesman but the equipment itself 
out to the farm for demonstration. 
The same trucks are used in servicing 
previously purchased equipment so 
that the new equipment gets maxi- 
mum exposure to prospects. 

To boost the sales of other prod- 
ucts at the same time, the company 
has put built-in display cases on both 
sides of the new trucks. These dis- 
play such “impulse items” as hand 
and power tools, chains, fire extin- 
guishers, oil, and other items of use 
down on the farm. 








Sugar-Coated Lures 


When a sellers’ market becomes a 
buyers’ market, there are bound to be 


* 
Packi in costs tumble both benefits for customers and new 
ways of enticing them to buy. As 
. : 2as vacancy rates climbed in the past few 
with high-speed DUO-FAST Staple Nailing berg, Pggeteantarae a 


| 7 : 7 clearly proved this point. 
Here is an air-powered, lightweight gun that Rather than simply returning to the 





drives heavy duty 16 gauge staples, up to 1!,” 
long, that outhold nails. 





practice of granting the traditional 
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Because it is 4 times faster than hand nailing, the 
5-762 knocks down the cost of assembling crates, 
boxes, wood frames, expendable skids, and many 
other nailing jobs. 
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Example: Crating costs tumbled 80°, for a store 
fixture manufacturer when they changed to 
DUO-FAST Staple Nailers. 


But the S-762 puo-rast Staple Nailer is only 
one of a complete line of manual and air-operated 
tools. There is a puo-Fast Stapler /Tacker 
Nailer that is precisely right for your industrial 
fastening jobs. 
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SEND TODAY for DUO-FAST Manual FT-9. See for yourself the un- 
equalled range of DUO-FAST equipment . . . and what it can do for you. 


tS FASTENER CORPORATION, 3702-08 River Road, Franklin Park, tiinois 


Staplers oF one a 
| rae | | Tackers 
y hU Staples VIA CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV, prospective 


tenants inspect the views offered in 
the new Colonnade Park development, 
Newark, N.J. (see story). 
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This new 
National 
Yellow Pages 
Service 

gets us any 
combination of 
over 4000 
directories 
across the country 
—with just 
one contract! 











Media Dir.: More? Well, now we can buy 
exactly the right Yellow Pages directories to 
fit our clients’ local marketing patterns. 


Acct. Exec.: No waste? 


Media Dir.: Nope. And the Yellow Pages 
people will help us determine directory cov- 
erage by markets. They’ll furnish us with all 
the marketing data we need. 


Acct. Exec.: You said just one contract? 


Media Dir.: Right. Covers any and all direc- 
tories we buy. Just one monthly bill, too. 


Acct. Exec.: But what about the different 
competitive problems we have in our vari- 
ous markets? 


Media Dir.: NYPS solves them — ‘cause we 
can vary our space sizes and our message to 
meet competition. 
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TELL ME MORE! 


Acct. Exec.: Okay, but can we really sell in 
the Yellow Pages? 


Media Dir.: Positively. Tie right in with our 
national campaign. And of course we'd be 
getting to people when they’re ready to buy. 


Acct. Exec.: Good. Let’s see a plan on it. 
Media Dir.: They’re typing it up right now! 








ONE CONTACT / ONE CONTRACT / ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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W hat 
Makes a 
Griretiriness 
Accurate 


oo 
. 


We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy of the Friden fully automatic 
calculator. But neither it nor any other calculator can get a right 


answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest margin for operator error will 
actually prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual keystrokes, fewer operator 
decisions than any other calculator on the market.* /n terms of day- 
to-day output, this makes it the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, ten-minute demonstration of “The Thinking 
Machine of American Business,” call your Friden man or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word for it. 


rriden 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE VU. S. AND THE WORLD 
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concessions that were common before 
the war, the builders of new apart- 
ment developments have taken on the 
merchandising techniques that have 
helped move mountains of goods in 
recent years. 

At a just-completed 22-story lux- 
ury apartment development designed 
by architect Mies van der Rohe in 
downtown Newark, N.J., the model 
apartment contains a closed-circuit 
television installation so that prospec- 
tive tenants can select the particular 
view they would like their floor-to- 
ceiling window walls to provide. 

In another bid to attract tenants, 
the builder provides each new tenant 
with a detailed directory of local 
stores and services. 

As a clincher, the builders have 
hired a “director of community rela- 
tions” for the apartment develop- 
ment. She will keep the 1,240 families 
up to date on cultural and education- 
al events in the area, and like a social 
director on a cruise, “serve as a co- 
ordin:‘or of activities” within the 
apartment community. 


Drive for Sales 


In the tough competitive selling that 
has ushered in the decade of the 
1960’s, many companies are finding 
that they have to go further to make 
a sale. This was brought out in a 
recent survey conducted by a Chi- 
cago auto fleet leasing company, 
Wheels Inc. After checking with com- 
panies across the nation that provide 
their salesmen with cars, the leasing 
concern discovered that during’ the 
first seven months of 1960 salesmen 
were driving their cars about 10 per 
cent farther than in 1959. 

The twelve-month average last 
year, for industry generally, was 20,- - 
400 miles per salesman. This year, 
the figure is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of 22,500 miles. Here 
are the monthly averages for selected 
individual industries: 


Miles per salesman per mortth 
1959 1960 


Industry 


Auto parts & 

accessories 1,988 2,106 
Steel 1,853 2,021 
Petroleum 1,907 1,998 
Paper 1,813 1,881 
Machinery 1,580 1,729 
Industrial 

chemicals 1,589 1,672 
Drugs & 

cosmetics 1,496 1,561 

—T.K. 
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First Aid 





Patrol Methods 


Time and time again management has discovered too 
late that emergencies are best handled by people who are 
trained for emergencies. 

The “guard” whom you hire and supervise yourself 
might turn in 364 days of perfect time-clock punching 
on his rounds and then practically negate his value when 
faced with an emergency beyond the scope of his experi- 
ence. A Burns guard, on the other hand, is trained by 
Burns to handle all sorts of emergencies. 

Supervised by Burns, uniformed by Burns, armed by 
Burns, insured by Burns, sent on paid vacation by Burns 


Burns is the world’s largest 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. - EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, WY. 
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Fire Prevention 


... pays you a 20% savings on guard costs 





Crime Deterrence 








and paid overtime when necessary by Burns—the result 
is Burns Guard Versatility... yet at a saving of upwards 
of 20%! You are billed for a complete package— which 
means the number of trained guards you need for any 
occasion or season, plus ’round-the-clock supervision. 
Let us show you how Burns Guards can improve your 
security system...including use of electronic equipment 
where feasible...and help you save, too. Phone, write or 
wire and a Burns Security Specialist will be at your 
service. No obligation. Meanwhile, why not send for our 
informative brochure, “It takes more than fences’? 








industrial security organization 
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HERE’S 
PROOF 


AVE. 
34.63 


in WESTern 
PENNsylvania 


on a 62,000 sq. ft. 
industrial plant 





A unique, long-term (20-25 years), 100% Financing Plan at 
average interest rates as low as 344% makes such outstanding 
savings possible. 


Under conventional financing, a 62,000-sq.-ft. plant costing 
$6.25 per square foot would cost $639,735 over 20 years at 
current interest rates of 5144 %. That is, if you could get financ- 
ing for 100% of the property at that figure. 


This same building, amortized over 20 years using Pennsyl- 
vania’s 100% Financing Plan, would cost only $555,103—a 
saving of $84,632. 


Compare this with the usual maximum obtainable loan of 50 to 
60% of appraised value and higher interest rates, even up 
to 8%!!! 


You’ll also find a Triple-A Work Force, Centralized Location, 
Favorable Tax Climate and an excellent Transportation Net- 
work—more proof that you should look to WESTern PENN- 
sylvania for your industrial future. 


Want more details on how you can save in WESTern 
PENNsylvania as did many other firms*? Write 
today. *Names on request 


WEST PENN POWER 


an operating unit of the WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


WEST PENN POWER, Area Development Department 
Cabin Hill, Greensburg, Pennsylvania DR-20 
Yes, I'm interested in details of WESTern PENNsylvania’s labor 


supply—as well as: 
(] Plant Location Services Booklet [] 100% Financing 


[) Relocating or Establishing a Branch Plant 
Please handle in confidence and mail to: 

ES 
Individual ___ Title 
Address 
City Zone State 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








On the Firing Line 


THe Frecp SALES MANAGER edited hy Al- 





Management 


York 


bert Newgarden. American 
Association, 1515 Broadway, New 
36. 380 pages, $7.50. 

A complete—and groundbreaking— 
“manual of practice” for the line offi- 
cer who supervises salesmen in the 
field. Over a score of experienced ex- 
ecutives offer detailed advice on every 
phase of the field sales manager’s job, 
from organizing coverage to wooing 
indifferent accounts. 


| Put It on Paper 


EFFECTIVE REPORT WRITING by Norman B. 
Sighand. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16. 688 pages, $6.75. 

Crisp suggestions and samples abound 
in this thorough, clear exposition of 
how to write and collect data for just 
about every kind of report used in 
business, industry, and government. 


Adjusting to the “Brain”’ 


MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION AND THE 
COMPUTER edited by George P. Shultz and 
Thomas L. Whisler. The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Ill. 257 pages, $7.50. 

What the computer means to man- 
agement, as discussed at a McKinsey 
Foundation-University of Chicago 
seminar. Five corporate case histories 
Suggest typical problems, and solu- 
tions, in adapting to the new “infor- 
mation technology.” 


Capital-Conscious 


THE COMMON MARKET AND INVESTMENTS 
by Marc Kohler. Vantage Press, 120 West 
3ist St., New York 1. 172 pages, $3.50. 
A Swiss corporation lawyer's hand- 
book for U.S. business men who are 
eyeing the European Economic Com- 
munity (see pages 50 and 52). Rele- 
vant laws, statistics, and resources are 
summarized country by country. 


In Their Own Words 


EMPLOYEE RIGHTS AND THE EMPLOYMENT 
RELATIONSHIP by Howard M. Vollmer, 
University of California Press, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 175 pages, $3. 

What is at first glance a textbook turns 
out to have a flavor rare in such studies, 
largely because it gives verbatim re- 
marks from executives and workers 
who were asked to comment on tick- 
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Foreign aid is a vital condition 


for national defense, says the head of the ICA 


“IF it weren't for the Mutual Security 
programs, we would have been com- 
pelled to spend much more money for 
our own defense—amounts exceed- 
ing the cost of Mutual Security. More 
than that—the U.S. would be in a 
weaker position so far as national de- 
fense is concerned.” 

That is the opinion of a well-quali- 
fied observer, James W. Riddleberger, 
who has been on active duty with the 
State Department for more than 30 
years and is now head of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

Says the veteran foreign service 
officer: “America’s global objective 
should remain what it always has 
been—a world of freedom, justice, 
and peace, in which all men may have 
the opportunity to develop freely and 
independently within the framework 
of their own cultures, religions, and 
capabilities. Only in such a world can 
the U.S. develop freely and fully its 
own culture and national aspirations.” 


On the debit side 


Riddleberger admits there has been 
waste and inefficiency in connection 
with our far-flung activities, but he re- 
gards that as almost unavoidable in 
operations of such magnitude. When 
compared with the good they've ac- 
complished, the shortcomings, he 
says, are infinitesimal. 

The Mutual Security programs 
have enabled free countries to pull 
themselves out of a state of economic 
chaos and to maintain their freedom. 
They have made possible the restora- 
tion of trade and commerce through- 
out the free world. They paved the 
way for NATO and made possible 
our military bases abroad. They are 
speeding the progress and strengthen- 
ing the economies of the developing 
nations. 
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James W. Riddleberger, ICA chief 


Riddleberger attaches 
importance to the investment guaran- 
tee program which the International 
Cooperation Administration is direct- 
ing. He notes that some time ago, 
when certain companies with large 
interests in Cuba were asked why they 
did not apply for this insurance, their 
answer was Cuba was one country 
that would never do anything to dis- 
courage American investment! 

The ICA emphasizes that insur- 
ance against expropriation and block- 
ing the repatriation of profits is avail- 
able at nominal cost. Despite some 
criticism of “public insurance of 
private risk,” many of those who ini- 
tially fought the plan are now par- 
licipating. 

Technical cooperation is another 
of the major programs Riddleberger 
is administering. Originally the pro- 
gram was confined largely to three 
fields—agriculture, health, and edu- 
cation. That work is being continued 
but industria! projects have now been 


added. Having prosperous nations as | 
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WHY BUSINESSMEN 
PUT TREES 
ON THE 
PAYROLL 


by the Davey Business Adviser 


When industry began moving into the 
suburbs, the use of trees took on new 
meaning. Trees became the pleasant answer 
to harmony in the neighborhood. 

Tree planting around commercial sites 
is one of the fastest growing improvements 
in the industrial scene today. Trees make 
friends for management—with employees, 


| with shareholders, with civic leaders and 


next door neighbors. For all the goodwill 
trees create, their cost is negligible indeed. 
You'll like doing business with the Davey 


| Tree Expert Company, because it is a 
| businesslike firm. Its men are thoroughly 


trained, covered by imsurance and benefit 
programs. Davey representatives are 
thoroughly experienced in handling con- 
tracts for industrial sites. Some of the 
largest corporations in America have called 
on Davey for tree planting and tree care. 


Trees of a site to make an wmmediate empression are a 
Daves shecialty. lt uw no longer necessary to wail for 
whips to develop. 


Davey foremen attend 
a trarming class in (ree 
care techniques at the 
Davey Institute of Tree 
Service on Kent, Ohio 


For help with tree planting suggestions 
and an annual tree service budget, have 
your landscape architect or officer in charge 
of grounds maintenance write to: Mr. 
Eugene Haupt, Dept. of Industrial Sites. 


DAVEY TREE 


EXPERT CO. 
Kent 15, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, JR. 
President 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 
SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 





ALES 


increased 
AOQO% 


through 
person-to-person 


Film Showings 


using T§] 
PROJECTORS 


with 


I) -Type screens 


A certain film was doing a good PR and 
“soft-sell” job when shown to big audiences. 


Then—salesmen started taking it to pros- 


pects WHERE THEY MAKE THEIR 
BUYING DECISIONS—IN 
OFFICES AND HOMES. 


They used the TS! projector shown above. 
Sales increased 400%. 


This projector carries your 16mm sound film 
inside, in a repeater magazine. No ree! arms 
—ho threading, no room darkening. Just open 
the screen—plug in—and flip a switch .. . 


TECHNICAL 
SERVICE INC. 


31800 W. Eight Mile Rd. 
Farmington, Mich. 


Send us information on 16mm film sell- 
ing successes—descriptions of your pro- 
jectors—and details of your leasing 
plan. 

Compony 

Ue idtepalithctininaitinen 
Address 








or phone Sales Dept., 
KEnwood 3-8800, Detroit 
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sources of raw materials and as mar- 
kets for our goods has become a ma- 
jor objective of U.S. foreign policy. 
For the first time in history, the 


proven skills and tested techniques of | 


the more advanced nations are being 
harnessed on a broad scale to aid the 
less advanced nations. The interests 
of the cooperating countries also are 
served in promoting stability, increas- 
ing standards of living, insuring indi- 
vidual freedoms, and stiffening re- 
sistance to Communism. 
Riddleberger reminds business men 
that although the basic objective of 
foreign aid programs is to increase 
the security of the U.S., they also 
stimulate American business and 
benefit our economy generally. Na- 
tions that are already developed buy 
infinitely more in the U.S. than do 
the less developed countries—an an- 
swer to the argument that we are sim- 
ply building up competition for our 
domestic industries. 
Business reaps benefits 
Riddleberger cites a recent state- 
ment of Under-Secretary of State 


Douglas Dillon: “Ninety per cent of 


the military assistance program ex- 


penditures and half of all expenditures | 
under economic assistance programs | 
are made in the U.S. Hundreds of | 


millions of dollars worth of military 
equipment is purchased in the U.S. 
by nations that now are in a position 
to pay for their own recurring needs. 
Newly developed countries which 
have achieved 
economies with U.S. assistance will 


become increasingly important cus- | 


tomers of the U.S.” 

Economic assistance, Riddleberger 
Stresses, is not confined to govern- 
ment-financed projects. Fully as much 
attention is given to encouraging of 
private investment and promoting 


world trade. Improvement of govern- | 


ment administration along with the 
development of private managerial 


skills is among the principal aims of | 
the programs to help countries that | 
have not yet realized their poten- | 


tialities. 


Despite the progress that has been | 


made, the needs of the situation are 
not being met, the ICA chief cautions. 


More than ever before, Americans, as | 
private individuals and not merely as | 
taxpaying citizens, must act in their | 
country’s interest, and Riddleberger | 


urges that economic assistance to the 
developing and uncommitted lands be 
intensified on all fronts. END 


DUN 





Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend Ne. 203 
65 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 54 

28 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 50 

28/2 cents per shore. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able October 31, 1960 to 
stockholders of record Octo- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


September 15, 1960 








expansion of their | 





DUN’S REVIEW REPRINT 


"OFFICE 
PRODUCTIVITY: 
New Path to Profits”’ 


This Special Report to Manage- 
ment, reprinted from the Septem- 
ber 1960 issue, details the impor- 
tance of improving office produc- 
tivity and shows how successful 
companies have increased their 
profits utilizing the best of the new 
procedures. 30¢ each. 





Send order with payment to: 


Readers’ Service Department 
Dun’s REVIEW & 
MopERN INDUSTRY 
99 Church Street 
New York 8, N.Y. 
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Piggyback? Of course! — 
Seaboard offers this popular 
and economical shipping 
service between the 

Southeast and Northern points. 
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Tee CARHRETY CORPFP ORATION 


Are you 
unknowingly 
tlying second class 








In your own 


aircratt? 


any custom interiors appear to be of the high- 

est quality until drawers and doors no longer 

seem to fit, fabrics begin to work loose or wear 
thin, colors almost imperceptibly begin to fade, seat- 
ing and movement inside the aircraft becomes awk- 
ward and uncomfortable, and many weaknesses in 
basic design begin to be noticed. 

Beneath the beauty and graciousness of any quality 
custom interior there must be good basic design. And 
good basic design requires outstanding engineering of 
a very specialized nature, fully integrating carefully 
engineered furniture and fittings into the framework 
of the aircraft. 

AiResearch’s extensive leadership and experience in 
the modification of all types of airframes and aircraft 
systems insures maximum integration of individual- 
ized interiors into the structure of the aircraft. This 
over-all capability, combined with good basic design, 
is also of vital importance to the safety and perform- 


ance of the aircraft as well as to the beauty, comfort 
and durability of the interior. 

Every AiResearch Aviation Service custom interior 
is built to retain its high quality for the lifetime of 
the aircraft. This is possible only because AiResearch 
employs the most skilled and experienced craftsmen 
in the industry and uses only the finest materials for 
the most rugged, lightweight construction throughout. 

There is no production line at AiResearch Aviation 
Service, and no two interiors are alike. Every piece is 
hand finished by an expert craftsman with a genius 
for detail. And the internal construction and fitting 
of each piece is equally exacting. There is no com- 
promise, and nothing is left to chance. 

Before you should unwittingly decide to fly second 
class in your own corporate airplane, we urge you to 
check into the AiResearch Aviation Service Company 
reputation and facility to see for yourself how the 
finest interiors in the world are made. 


Customer confidence is our most highly regarded asset 


CORPORATION AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


international Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. / Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 
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Worth 1,000 Words 


MOVIE-MAKING: A Pitman “Giraffe” 
that was on the site provides a perfect 
shooting platform for Western Machin- 
ery's advertising manager, who shoots 
inexpensive home movies to sell West- 
ern’s products, 


Western Machinery Company is using 
home-made movies produced at rock- 
bottom costs to demonstrate, explain, 
and sell its products. 

Western makes mining equipment, 
machinery and facilities. Because 
most installations are in remote areas, 
it is seldom possible to show working 
equipment to prospective customers. 
Further, salesmen sometimes have 
difficulty describing functions and 
features of complex machinery, and 
printed brochures aren't always the 
answer. 

But Western, with sales of about 
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>> Low-budget documentaries to sell products 


>) Baiting the company’s suggestion box 


$40 million and 300 employees, could 
not afford expensive film production 
as part of its marketing budget. 
Advertising manager William F. 
Haddon decided that low-budget, 
homemade movies that showed prod- 
ucts in use, projects currently under 
way, and mining processes would be 


useful tools for Western’s salesmen. 

Haddon purchased minimum equip- 
ment. It includes a simple camera 
with standard lenses and filters, a 
simple tripod, a light meter, a light 
bar and a couple of clamp-on flood 
lamps. 

Haddon specified that any films 





Thousands of minutes and thou- 
sands of dollars a year are being 
saved by Torrington Manufacturing 
Company, Torrington, Conn., with 
mechanized timekeeping by plant 
telephones like the one being used 
by this production worker. 

Two years ago, Torrington work- 
ers reported to timekeepers when 
they completed jobs and were 
ready to start new ones. They often 
had to stand in line to report—or 
even, on the night shift, wait 
around for the part-time time- 
keeper. 

Clifford R. Kral, manufacturing 
manager of the company’s Machine 
Division, says, “It might take a 
worker five minutes or more to 
make his report. If you added up 
all the minutes iost by all the men 
during a shift, it was easy to see 
how the hours were mounting up, 
and to understand how important 
it was to both the men and the 
company to put that lost time back 
to work.” | 

The Machine Division set up a 
central timekeeping system, using 
ten reporting station telephones 
scattered throughout the produc- 
tion area and two Dictaphone re- 
cording machines for about 250 
reports daily. 





Saving Time in Timekeeping 


Now, when a worker finishes a 
job assignment, he picks up the 
handset of a telephone, hears an 
announcement state the exact time, 
dictates his name, job number and 
report, and goes on to his next job 

A girl office worker removes each 
belt as filled, transcribes report da- 
ta on cards and keeps the belt for 
a permanent record. Torrington es- 
timates the savings in timekeeping 
costs add up to about $10,000 a year. 
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Located amid the apple orchards of historic Shenandoah Valley, CCS piant has 40 acres including ample room for 
expansion. Site is served by railroad and by Virginia's excellent, fully paid for, highway system. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company 
Finds  High-Calibre Employees ” 


in VIRGINIA 


Crown Cork and Seal Company, Inc. located 
its up-to-the-minute can-manufacturing plant at 
Winchester, Virginia, to serve the booming 
apple-processing plants of the Shenandoah Valley, 
as si pis canners in neighboring states. Opera- 
tions commenced in September, 1959, and proved 
so successful that CCS is now installing 
Plant Manager makes spot inspection at the pressure additional equipment in the new plant. 
sar een Oye gee enya hw dngy = ll agg In explaining the unusual efficiency of their 
Virginia plant, Crown officials point out, “our 
very successful first year of operation has been 
due to the high calibre of employees available 
in the area, and to the low absenteeism which 
resulted.”’ 
Find out more about the manpower and 
marketing advantages of Virginia. In confi- 
dence, phone, wire or write. . . 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development 
Cans are fed by overhead conveyor into rail cars inside State Office Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


— The utilization of the newest can handling systems Phone MlIiton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 
or both truck and rail are a feature of the plant. : 


You, too,can find these...and many 
other great competitive advantages in 
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made would be aimed at specific mar- 
kets, and that he and his staff would 
do all the shooting personally when 
on field trips made primarily for other 
reasons. Then he got a professional 
producer of industrial films to pro- 
vide after-filming services—studio re- 
cording of background music and 
voice, editing, dubbing-in of titles. 

First step in producing a film is 
thorough planning in consultation 
with market men involved. After 
Haddon or a member of his staff 
shoots the actual film, the footage is 
collected and roughly edited. Next, 
Western’s publicity and public rela- 
tions manager writes scripts, and then 
the final editing is done. 

To date, Haddon and his colleagues 
have made six motion pictures. The 
first, which runs for eight minutes, 
was produced for $500. Most of the 
other films, 20 to 30 minutes long, 
have been made for less than $5,000 
apiece—including pro-rata salary ex- 
penses of company personnel. 

Haddon concedes the films aren’t 
going to win any Oscars, but he says, 
“Our salesmen often have to sell both 
a process which is not clearly under- 
stood by the customer, and equip- 
ment. This is a big crder. We have 
learned that nothing sells a process 
like a motion picture in color. Our 
films are doing a good job of selling 
our company’s products and serv- 
ices.” 


Sparking More Suggestions 


Many companies nowadays have sug- 
gestion plans—and many of these are 
striving to increase the number of 
ideas dropped into the suggestion box. 

American Hardware Corporation’s 
Kwikset Division plant at Anaheim, 
Calif., has come up with a new ap- 
proach which has doubled the number 
of suggestions received. 

Robert Hutchison, industrial rela- 
tions director, relates: “We felt that 
a basic flaw in most suggestion pro- 
grams, including our own, was that 
only ideas adopted resulted in awards. 
Actually, every person who puts in 
thought and time to submit an idea 
feels his work should bring him some- 
thing.” 

Kwikset now gives 30 trading 
stamps, good at most local stores and 
supermarkets, for each bona fide idea 
dropped in the suggestion box. If the 
idea is adopted, the employee gets a 
cash award plus ten stamps for each 
cash award dollar. 
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Kwikset feels that one of the driv- 
ing forces behind the sharp increase 
in ideas has been pressure from em- 
ployees’ wives, who are used to sav- 
ing trading stamps. And the increase 
has meant not just more ideas but 
more good ones. Hutchison says, 
“Even though the number of sugges- 
tions has doubled since we introduced 
the stamp system, their quality has 
remained at the same high level as in 
the past.” 


School Days for Employees 


With an eye to the tough competitive | 
demands of the 1960's, corporations | 
across America are increasing their | 


efforts to boost the educational level 
and sharpen the skills of their person- 
nel, 

North American Aviation, Inc., has 
just stepped up its million-dollar pro- 
gram to help employees get higher 
education—-and to build up the com- 
pany’s reservoir of high-caliber per- 
sonnel. Other concerns are giving 
leaves of absence to encourage col- 
lege attendance, sponsoring corre- 
spondence courses, and providing 
classes for secretaries and clerical 
help. 

North American’s Educational Re- 
imbursement Plan has paid out more 
than $1 million since 1950, when it 
began to reimburse employees attend- 
ing a wide variety of courses at col- 
leges and universities. Today about 
30,000 college courses have beeri 
completed, and more than 5,000 em- 
ployees are currently attending class- 
es under the program. 

So valuable has the program been 
to the company that North American 
will now reimburse 100 per cent of 
the tuition costs of employee educa- 
tion, and a graduate degree program 
has been added. Under the new plan, 
an employee who wants to complete 
college training or take a higher de- 
gree, particularly at schools that re- 
quire full-time attendance, can take 
up to three years’ leave of absence. 

At the other end of the educational 
spectrum, Carpenter Steel Company, 
Reading, Pa., has designed an in- | 
company course for new typists and 


Stenographers. The course, which is | 


run by the secretary to the board 
chairman, is held one hour a week 
from September to May, and its cost 
is limited almost completely to the 
time of the personnel involved. 

Wohl Shoe Company of St. Louis, 
with employees in branches across the 
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PLANNING A NEW 
Biaiia i DOCK? 


Whether you're at the blueprint or 
“just thinking” stage, you need Kelley's 
brand new reference booklet on loading 
dock layout. It provides important 
data on driveway, aisle, canopy and 
door requirements, dock heights, cur- 
rent truck-trailer dimension restric- 
tions, etc. Also, includes complete 
specs on industry's No. 1 Adjustable 
Dockboard — Kelley's ADJUST-A-LIP. 
Make yours a modern, efficient and 
safe dock operation. Act now! Mail 
coupon today! 


LIP ADJUSTS OUT. 


AUTOMATICALLY! 


LIP ADJUSTS IN, 


AUTOMATICALLY 


DOCKBOARD ADJUSTS 
UP AND DOWN 


AUTOMATICALLY! 


pe 
F R E Sond tor debate TODAY! 


C) FREE KIT — “Hew A. Plan a Profitable Truck 
Deck Operation.” Get Booklets on Deck Safety, 
Modernizing, Eeostation Dats, Deck Designs, etc. 

C] FREE SURVEY — Ne obligation. 

Teer ovt end attach this coupon te your 

letterhead. Sign your name end mail te: 


KELLEY 


COMPANY 


Inc. 
2131 W. MILL ROAD 


——a we ee eo Fk ee oe ee ee 


eg 
MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN | 
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Insuring private nuclear enterprises 
requires advanced techniques 


Theory becomes fact as scientists harness the atom to produce 
electrical energy and nuclear power plants are born. Engineering 
feats such as these, involving unprecedented problems, put 

a premium on creative application of insurance. 

The insurance technicians and engineers of Marsh & McLennan, 
including specialists in the atomic field, are constantly 
developing protection for clients engaged in all types of 
projects, many of which are unusual and difficult. 

It is our job to help our clients safeguard their investments, 
maintain continuity of operation 
and minimize insurance costs, regardless 

: si wherever a 
of the nature of their business. client's interest 

We would welcome the opportunity to : is at stake 
discuss your company’s use of our 
services which extend beyond the 
traditional services of an insurance broker 
or agent and are available world-wide. 


On the job 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES « AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chuage New York San Francasco Minneapolis Detrat Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Lowis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffale Duluth 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 











country, found a way to bring ad- 
vanced training to its far-flung per- 
sonnel. The company used a corre- 
spondence training course of fifteen 
study assignments that cover all ele- 
ments of retailing. The trainee’s di- 
vision manager reviews a check lesson 
and suggests areas for further study. 


Men On the Chart 


- 


The O’Malley Reporter, house organ 
of the O'Malley Lumber Company of 
Phoenix, Ariz., and affiliated O’Mal- 
ley companies, has put life into its 
organization chart. 

At its annual management meeting, 
the company positioned management 
personnel on the lawn, arranged each 
man in his place on an imaginary 
organization chart and shot a wide, 
high-angle picture. 

The big photograph, printed in the 
Reporter, gave employees a look not 
just at organization boxes but at the 
men who run the company. 


Diagonal Promotions 


In its determination not to let a good 
man go for lack of opportunity, U.S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Company of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., has set up special training 
programs so that the promising em- 
ployee can be promoted “diagonally.” 

An example of the program in 
practice is the case of Donald E. 
Jones, a chemical engineer who was 
promoted to a job in sales, then 
was promoted back to the laboratory 
as chief chemist, and finally named 
plant manager. 

Rubber Reclaiming works hard to 
make its personnel capable of moving 
up diagonally. By rotating plant com- 
mittee membership and by other 
means, as many individuals as pos- 
sible are given opportunity to acquire 
a wide knowledge of company func- 
tions and organization. —J.R.M. 
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Makes dictation simpler than ever 


Now—from DeJUR comes 2 new and improved 
Stenorette that lets you think back and think 
ahead in a way you never experienced before. 

Just imagine the convenience of unrestricted 
backspacing on your dictating machine... you 
make as many corrections as you want, as often as 
you like, and still wind up with 45 minutes of solid 
dictation that is error free' And yet, you can’t erase 
accidentally. 

Now you can record phone conversations without 
moving the microphone or record conferences from 
a dozen yards away. And because you'll be dic- 
tating on reusable magnetic tape, your savings on 
supplies more than pay for the machine. 

There are other wonderful conveniences that no 
other dictating machine can offer in the same 
measure: A dictation progress scale calibrated in 
minutes .. . a secretary-saver Automatic Voice 
Control that provides 2 uniform flow of sound 


during playback .. . a simplified mike-centered 
thumb-control that helps you forget there’s a 
machine attached, and gives you the free and easy 
feeling that you're talking into a telephone. 
Stencrette is fully transistorized so there’s no loss 
of time for warmup. And after you've finished dic- 
tating, the tape can be transcribed on the same 
machine! What's more, you use this same tape on 
the battery-powered portable Companion. That's 
Stenorette! 

And because it's marketed by DeJUR you are 
protect.d by an American firm that’s served 
American Industry with quality products for over 
forty years. You are backed by a network of 
franchised Stenorette dealers and service stations 
in all fifty states and Canada. 

See the magnificent new Stenorette-TD. Check 
your “Yellow Pages” for local dealer or mail the 
coupon for more information. 


Mail this coupon today! 


Business Equipment Div. 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St. 
Long isiand City 1, WV. Y. 


Send free booklet: () 


Have your representative call for a demonstration () 
Company 
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You Get Things Done With : 


Boardmaster Visual C ontrol 
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tr Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

ty Facts at ao glance—Soves Time, Saves Money, 
Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact 
Over 500,000 in use. 


C let 
ase lactam $4950 including cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-100 
| FREE | Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


re North Carolina 


Traffic, inventory, 


and Attractive. 














- GUARANTE ED TO 


REDUCE YOUR 
STAPLING COSTS 


hf yh OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
0 


STAPLEX 
AUTOMATIC 


Why pay for hand-stapling office overhead 
needlessly? Try the amazing Staplex Auto- 
matic Stapler for 10 days—at our expense. 
We guarantee it will cut your present costs 


in half...or you don't pay a cent! 

Over 100,000 users have proved Staplex’s 
economy. Machines staple automatically — 
as fast as you feed them. No training needed. 
No drudgery. Write for details of this unique 
money-saving offer now. 


The STAPLEX Company 


TS! FIFTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN 382, N.Y. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Electric Staplera 
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ADJUSTABLE PHONE VOLUME: This 
new audio device enables telephone 
users to dial a comfortable listening 
volume. It is said to be effective for 
telephones in noisy plants and offices, 
as well as easing strain on person- 
nel who use telephones often. The 
instrument clips on the telephone re- 
ceiver. “Clarafon,” Multitone of Can- 
ada, Lid., 130 Merton Street, Toron- 
0, Ontario, Canada. 


ACCURATE INVENTORY: [his pen au- 
tomatically counts pieces as it marks 
them. It is said to eliminate errors in 
duplication and omission, provide a 
fast count, and improve inventory 
control by color coding. The combi- 
nation marker and counter is equip- 
ped with five different color pens. 
‘“‘Mark-Counter,” 
Box 44, St. Clair, Mich. 


Van D. Mark, P.O. 


PRODUCTION. COMTRC:i: This elec- 
tronic control station records produc- 
tion information from as many as 200 
machines at a time. Information is fed 
from impulse transmitters on the ma- 
chinery to various recording devices, 
and telephone communications are 
maintained with machine operators. 
“Productograph,” Farrington Manu- 
facturing Company, Needham Heights 
94, Mass. 


RIDING HIGH: The operator controls 
this materials handling truck from the 
platform. The platform raises to a 
height of ten feet, but for safety the 
truck cannot be moved until the plat- 
form is lowered to six feet. The truck 
is claimed to be especially suited for 
order picking and overhead mainte- 
nance. “Rider Boy,” West Bend 
Equipment Corp., West Bend, Wis. 
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% THIS MONTH: Electronic production control center; 
tool for speedy stock-counting; new 
communications, production, materials handling aids 


WELDING ON THE SPOT: This 2'2- 
pound welding gun is suitable for 
work at the job site. It carries its own 
wire reel, and feeds the wire at a con- 
trolled rate. The operator can weld 50 
feet from the control panel, and the 
panel can be placed 150 feet from the 
power source. “M/Get,”’ Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Company, 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 


ADD-ON SWITCHBOARD: This new 
automatic switchboard can be expand- 
ed in “building block” fashion. The 
basic unit contains 60 lines with eight 
links. Assemblies are plugged in as 
needed, and provide up to 240 lines 
and 32 links. The number of stations 
can also be increased by adding “par- 
ty lines.” “Telematic,” Dictograph 
Products, Inc., Jamaica, N.Y. 


METAL FOLDER: A new machine cor- 
rugates metals by folding rather than 
the conventional method of drawing. 
A cam-controlled action moves form- 
ing dies in horizontal and vertical 
planes, simultaneously perforating, 
off-setting, slotting, and lancing. The 
new method is said to reduce costs. 
Twin Coach Company, P.O. Box 
2507, Buffalo 25, N.Y. 











.. that’s what a 


growing number 


of industrial 
executives are 
saying and doing! 


In the past four years 
they announced : 


389 New pLants 


$01 paren 


788 prant expansions 


(Send for the list—oaddress below) 


They are finding: 


Surptus of industry - minded 

workers .. . Strategic locations 

in the great Eastern market with 
access to major trunk line rail- 
roads, and modern highway and 
Turnpike networks... Ports on the 
Atiantic, St. Lawrence Seaway 

and Ohio River system ... All types 
of industrial raw materiais and 
components ... 100% low-interest 
plant financing in labor surplus 
areas .. . Choice of industrial 
‘parks’ and individual plant sites. 





Excellent “tax climate” 


No state persona! income tax—no ma- 
chinery or inventory taxes—no gradu- 
ated state tax rates—no direct state 
property tax—manufacturing activities 
in Pennsylvania are exempted from 
capital stock, franchise, and saies taxes 





STAIR CLIMBER: This electric hand 
truck moves heavy equipment up and santana nau- dimes naiaibid 


down stairs at 18 feet per minute with Services” pamphlet, or for de- 
tails on 100% financing, write 


virtually no operator effort. An auto- pape = 


matic braking device holds the truck 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


Stationary on the stairs in case of 
power failure. Prices range from $350 
to $540. “Stair Cat,” New Design & 
South Office Building 
835 State St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone CEdar 4-2912 








Development Corp., 1107 East Kibby 
Street, Lima, O. 





more news on next page 
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The Army-Marine surface-to-air Hawk missile is the first of its 
kind to overtake and destroy a ballistic missile in a simulated 
enemy attack. Designed by Raytheon’s Missile Systems Division, 
it is being built at their Andover, Massachusetts plant. 


MICROHONING 
(i - | GENERATES ACCURACY 


With consistent accuracy 
as a prime requisite, Ray- 
Representative range of valve sleeves 


theon engineers specify 
Microhoning in the proc- 
essing of valve sleeves and 
blocks used in the servo- 
mechanism that guides the 
Hawk in its supersonic 
Microhoned. flight. Microhoning of 
bores rectifies geometric inaccuracies, size is held within .0003”, 
roundness within .0001” tolerance, and a surface finish of about 
8 microinches (rms) is generated. 


MICROHONING’S VERSATILITY 


Thirteen different sizes of sleeves and blocks are Microhoned, includ- 
ing those with blind-end, interrupted, and ported bores. Parts, which 
are generally of stainless steel heat treated to 58-60 R “C’”’,, have bore 
diameters ranging from .171” to .874” and lengths from .594” to 
2.859”. 


STRAIGHT, CLEAN BORES 


Microhoning of these components effectively corrects camber or bow 
in the bore and assures less smear around the ports than possible with 
any other machining method. Bore camber and smear could cause 
binding or a hindering action between the sleeve and its spool, and thus 
throw the missile off-course. 


‘ 


The strong emphasis on precision can best be appreciated in the reali- 
zation that sleeves and mating spools must operate within a clearance 
of only 100 to 150 millionths of an inch. The fit of the spool within the 
sleeve must prevent blow-by. A final lapping operation provides geo- 
metric accuracy within .0OOOSO” tolerance. 

For further details, see facing page. 


*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SHARP TYPING: A new polyethylene | 
plastic typewriter ribbon reproduces 
type with extreme accuracy and 
sharpness. It is said to be particularly | 
suitable for preparing offset reproduc- | 
tion masters. The new break-resistant | 
ribbon is expected to permit the de- | 
sign of greater variety of type styles. | 
“IBM 5121,” International Business 
Machines Corp., Electric Typewriter 
Division, 545 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 
¥ 


SAFE STEPS: A new adjustable ladder 
leg assures the user of sure footing 
even on rough terrain. The device 
extends up to 10 inches, and has a 
non-skid swivel foot. The 2-pound 
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leg will support 600 psi. “Ladder Leg 
Equalizer,” Seeger-Williams, Inc., 4 
Norman Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


¥ 

SUPERDENSE CERAMICS: The density 
of a new rugged ceramic has been in- 
creased 80 per cent, according to the 
manufacturer. The higher density af- 
fords better temperature stability, 
higher sensitivity, more consistent 
electro-mechanical properties, and 
better dielectric properties. The new 
process also permits the manufacture 
of larger one-piece units. “Glennite 
HT-8;” Gulton Industries, Inc., 212 
Durham Ave., Metuchen, N.Y. 
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CLOSE SHAVE: A new cutting ma- 
chine slices metals wafer thin. It uses 
doughnut-shape cutting wheels as 
thin as .006 inch. The ultra-thin cut- 
ting wheels are claimed to result in as 
much as a 50 per cent reduction in 
waste material. “//D Micro-Slicer,” 
The Do-ALL Company, 254 North 
Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Iil. 


¥ 


FAST FINISH: A new portable belt 
grinder is said to save time by grind- 
ing and finishing metals in one opera- 
tion. The air tool’s abrasive belt 
leaves a smooth, straight-line finish 
on flat or curved surfaces, requiring 
no further finishing. The belt is air- 
cooled to increase its life. Aro Equip- 
ment Corp., Industrial Division, 
Bryan, O. 


Y 


HEAVY DUTY LIGHT-WEIGHT: Strong 
steels are now being produced in thin-. 
gage sheet and strip form. The new 
weights are expected to permit strong- 
er and lighter designs for equipment 
such as trucks, liquefied gas tanks, 
and cargo containers. Thicknesses 
will range from 1/10” to 3/4”. 
United States Steel Corp., 525 Wil- 
liam Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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FIRE PROTECTION: This versatile fire 
extinguisher is universally effective on 
all types of fires, regardless of the 
nature of the burning material. The 
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need for a variety of units for each 
type of fire is eliminated. “ABC All- 
Class,” Alim Corp., 11 Park Place, 
New York 7. —E.G. 
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Raytheon, designer and builder of Hawk missiles, is constantly 
seeking to improve processing methods and attain greater pre- 
cision-production. One example of this is the processing of valve 
sleeves and blocks used in the steering mechanism of Hawk 
missiles. Here's how Microhoning corrects bore camber, mini- 


mizes smear around ports, generates geometric accuracies and 


microinch surface finishes. 





CORRECTING BORE CAMBER 


To straighten bore surfaces so that 
they are parallel throughout their 


length to the neutral axis of the 
bore, Microhoning utilizes the 
combination of: abrasive sticks of 
exact length, positive radial ex- 
pansion of abrasives, and con- 
trolled rotating and reciprocating 
motions of the Microhoning tool. 


Each Hydrohoner has automatic 
size control, stonefeed and stone- 
wear compensation, 


MINIMUM SMEAR AT PORTS 

Thirteen different sizes of sleeves and blocks 
are Microhoned, including those with blind- 
end, interrupted, and ported bores. 


The Microhoning characteristics of low- 
velocity abrading and constant widespread 
contact with bore surfaces eliminate more 
smear around the ports than is possible with 
any other machining method. 


EFFICIENT PRECISION PROCESSING 


In two Microhoning operations, from .0( 
to .006” stock is removed from the bores at 
an approximate rate of .OOI” per minute. 
The rough Microhoning removes from .001” 
to .0OS” stock while correcting camber to 
within .0003”. The finish Microhoning rec- 
tifies geometric inaccuracies resulting pri- 
marily from heat treating of parts. Size is 
held within .0003”, roundness within .0001” 
tolerance, and surface finish generated is 
about 8 microinches, rms. 


tags 


Simple fixturing and 
hand loading are part 
of this careful proc- 
essing. 


For further details, see facing page. 
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- Located at the geographic center of Oklahoma, and at 
the intersection of two major pioneer railroads, Okla- 
homa City has become the primary distribution center 
of the state and a major marketing center of the South- 
west. Manufacturing has become prominent in 
Oklahoma City, largely because of the development of 
14 well planned industrial parks or districts. Petroleum 
and livestock, in addition to manufacturing, are major 
industries. 

The Rock Island has many choice industrial sites 
available in Oklahoma City. If the following informa- 
tion about this fast-growing community interests you, 
get in touch with us for more specific details. We'll work 
with you in strictest confidence. 


LABOR: An intelligent, loyal labor force of 205.900 in 
the Oklahoma and Cleveland County area; increase of 
employment of 28% in 10 years; average education 11.7 
years. 


POWER: Nine generating stations with a generating ca- 
pability of 1,136,900 KW with a planned expansion of 
200,000 KW; controlled reserves of natural gas, the 
principal fuel, of 1,651 billion cubic feet. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and 4 other rail- 
roads; 5 airlines; 45 interstate truck lines; 18 local 
truckers; interstate bus service provided by 8 com- 
panies. 


HOUSING: 25,106 new living units have been constructed 
since 1954; the most popular new construction sells in 
the range of $16,000 to $25,000, with the overall aver- 
age sale value below this figure; construction of a new 
Central Expressway is upgrading marginal property. 


THE COMMUNITY: 92 schools in the Oklahoma City 
Public School System with an enrollment of 63,000; 5 
colleges and universities, 3 seminaries, adult education 
programs and excellent business colleges; 82 parks with 
a total of 9,924 acres; 22 hospitals with 2,300 beds 
supplemented by Veterans Administration facilities; 1.7 
doctors per 1,000 population. 
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4 
Fort Worth - Dallas 
2714 miles 





‘ 
Houston 
468 miles 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: 1,050 wholesale firms; 4,500 
retail outlets serving a 58 county marketing area; 4,000 
service firms. 


CLIMATE: Normal average temperature of 60.4°; aver- 
age normal rainfall 30.22”. 


The man who knows Oklahoma City industrial sites 
like the back of his hand is C. E. Inglish, General 
Freight Agent, Oklahoma City. Mr. Inglish and his 
staff are typical of Rock Island 
specialized personnel who, 
during the past three years, 
have helped locate over a 
billion dollars of private 
industry along Rock Island 
tracks. He can help you find 
just the spot you need. For 
full details write, wire, or 
phone C. E. Inglish, Union 
Station, 300 S.W. 7th Street, 

Oklahoma City, or Industrial 
Department 156, Rock 
Island Lines, Chicago 5. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 
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SHOWCASE OF 
BUSINESS KNOW-HOW 
1960 NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW 


Now for the first time you will see 
... under one roof... every aspect 
of business equipment, systems 
and services even including data 
processing. 

The 1960 National Business Show 
is complete, compact, carefully 
planned for innovations and es- 
sentials. It’s your chance to evalu- 
ate thousands of aids to business 
efficiency, profitability, employee 
morale and to relate the products of 
scores of exhibitors to your needs. 
You'll want to visit the ‘“‘Compu- 
Center’. . . a unique, cooperative 
display of six of America’s leading 
E. D. P. manufacturers ... to see 
and appraise data processing equip- 
ment and systems from many major 
sources . all at one time. 


Check your calendar now to be 
sure you don't miss 


THE NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW 


New York Coliseum — Oct. 24-28 1-10 PM daily 


Write or phone for free invitations to 
the show and advance registration for 
the CompuCenter. 


National Business Show 
530 Fifth Avenue e New York 36 
Telephone: OXford 7-7142 
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Spotlight on Packaging 

The art of packaging has two func- 
tions—protection and promotion— 
and the skill with which the modern 
manufacturer serving consumer mar- 
kets physically presents his wares has 


' reached a high degree of sophistica- 


tion in practice. The company image 
is also reflected in industrial packag- 
ing—both in protection of the prod- 
uct and in the visual impact of the 
item on its way to the purchaser. 

The scope of packaging is vast. At 
a DUN’sS REVIEW round table in Chi- 
cago, one speaker spoke of human 
packaging as “beginning with a dia- 
per and ending with a shroud” but in- 
cluding, between the extremes, a wide 
array of textiles, leathers, and cos- 
metics, with which people enclose 
themselves in agreeable styles and 
colors. 

Packaging conferences were held at 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and New 
York, with designers, engineers, proc- 
essors, and manufacturers all giving 
us the benefit of their experience. 

Many experts consider packaging 
techniques as the starting point of a 
total marketing process. The package 
design begins with the product de- 
sign, and stays with it from the begin- 
ning all the way to the point of sale, 
where all the accumulated investment 
in the item reaches the moment of 
decision before the buyer. It was 
pointed out that mediocre and hap- 
hazard packaging is an outward sign 
of a hidden obsolescence in manage- 
ment. A new Special Report on Pack- 
aging will appear in next month’s 
issue. 


Where Credit Is Due 


Advertising is the extended voice of 
a person with something to tell as 
well as something to sell. Its goal is to 
perform an intelligent and effective 
service in the distribution of goods or 
the rendering of services. 

Every year or two, campus liberals 
discover that advertising is a form 
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of economic waste which should be 
converted into a saving for the con- 
sumer. Certainly there is nonsense, 
bombast, and half-truth in some con- 
sumer advertising. In competitive sell- 
ing, word meanings may be strained 
beyond their ethical limits. But the 
principal waste in advertising is the 
result of the ineptness of the man 
using it as a tool without knowledge 
of the craft. 

The value rendered by advertising 
media as a source of communication 
is incalculable, and despite errors in 
judgment by principals and agencies, 
there is a fundamental economy in ad- 
vertising by which an expanding mar- 
ket reduces rather than increases the 
unit cost of products. Beyond this is 
the informational and educational 
service which good, tested advertising 
renders. Advertising at its best Is a 
dynamic influence on the whole cycle 
of processing and distribution, and it 
is one of the proven incentives for the 
natural and continuous growth of the 
economy. 


Nuclear Arithmetic 


Albert Einstein is credited with say- 
ing that any war that follows World 
War III will be fought with clubs. The 
implication is clear. To make it even 
clearer, Louis H. T. Dehmlow, Chi- 
cago manufacturer, puts it in terms of 
arithmetic. The primitive sling, he 
points out, multiplied the caveman’s 
combative strength by a factor of two 
to one. The bow and arrow increased 
the ratio to three. Gunpowder made it 
four to one, and TNT further in- 
creased the factor—but the thermo- 
nuclear bomb has a power 10 million 
times as mighty as the caveman’s 
club. 

Whether man will ever be able 
to destroy himself may not lie with 
him to decide, but he certainly has 
the destructive energy to plunge him- 
self back into the abysmal shadows 
of Neanderthal days if he loses con- 
trol of the power he has wrested out 
of nature’s reluctant fist. -—-A.M.S. 
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New Bell System electronic larynx 
restores speech to those who have 
lost the use of their vocal cords 


Helping people to talk again .. . this is 
a continuing Bell System project which 
grew out of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
lifelong interest in persons with hear- 
ing and speech handicaps. 

Now Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has developed an improved electronic 
artificial larynx which is entirely self- 
contained and battery-operated — 
designed to serve as a “new voice” for 
many people who have been affected by 
surgery or paralysis. 





in Grandad’s left hand, the Bell System's new electronic larynx 


A new voice for the voiceless 


with your Bell Telephone business office. 


When held against the neck, this in- 
genious 7-ounce device transmits vibra- 
tions into the throat cavity which can 
then be articulated into words. Speech 
sounds of good intelligibility and im- 
proved naturalness are produced. 


Two models are being made by the 
Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing and supply unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. One simulates a man’s voice, the 
other a woman’s. In keeping with the 
Bell System’s long history of public 
service, the Bell Telephone Companies 
are making this device available on a 
non-profit basis. If you would like 
further information, just get in touch 


This new artificial larynx is another 
example of how research at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories serves the public 
in many ways—in developments used 
by the world’s most modern telephone 
system —and in inventions which have 
wide application by outside industries 
and people in all walks of life. 


* Held to the throat, the Bell System elec- 

tronic artificial larynx replaces the vibrations 
of normal vocal cords to 
produce speech. Power 
is turned on and off, 
and the pitch is varied, 
by a simple thumb- 
operated switch. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


GENERAL OFFICES STAPLETON AIFFIELD OCENVER 7 COLORADO 
PHONE DOExtree 3-182! CABLE ADOFESE CONAIR UGA 


GILBERT BOND 
PAPERS 


You can say ““money-saver’ too! Gilbert bond papers make possible neat erasures of typewritten 


errors. Much costly retyping is eliminated and your business correspondence is produced with 
maximum timesaving efficiency. Gilbert papers have better appearance, too. This is the result of the 
carefully selected new cotton fibres used in their manufacture. Tub-sized, air-dried Gilbert papers 
have a rich cockle finish, the brilliance of Hi-Fi white as well as the toughness to withstand erasure. 
For best performance and appearance ask your printing supplier about Gilbert Quality Papers, 


including the new Gilbert Superase Bond, for your business stationery 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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A GOOD LETTER I!S-.ALWAYS BETTER WRITTEN ON A GILBE! COTTON FIBRE BOND 
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